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POPE PIUS XII AND CHRISTIAN 
CELIBACY 


ROBERT CULHANE 


HE teaching of Pope Pius XII on Christian celibacy centers 

on the point that this state is chosen to embrace the father- 

hood or motherhood of souls. Marriage is renounced not 
because it is considered an imperfect way of life but to enable 
the celibate person to act more freely as the common father or 
mother of the members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Undivided 
and complete dedication to the children born anew in the waters 
of Baptism, truly parental care for their supernatural education 
—this is the motive which justifies celibacy and gives it pre- 
cedence over the married state. The whole vocation of the 
celibate person is directed to union in love with Christ and to 
serving the eternal supernatural welfare of His Bride, the Church. 
Hence celibacy, far from eliminating the ties.of fatherhood or 
motherhood, widens and sublimates their scope. 

Speaking to priests in the Apostolic Exhortation Menti 
Nostrae the Pope says: 


The priest has as the proper field of his activity those 
things which appertain to supernatural life, since it is he 
who promotes the increase of this same supernatural life 
and communicates it to the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Wherefore, he must refrain from all occupations which are 
“of the world,” in order to devote himself solely to those 
things which are “ of the Lord.’’ Consequently, since he 
must be freed from the worries of the world and consecrate 
himself entirely to the service of God, the Church has 
established the law of celibacy to make it increasingly 
clear to all men that the priest is a minister of God and a 
father of souls. By this law of celibacy the priest, so far 
from completely depriving himself of the office of father, 
rather enhances it immeasurably, since he brings forth 
offspring, not for this earthly and transitory life, but for 
the life which is heavenly and will remain for ever. 


The Holy Father argues that a celibate priesthood is more 
in keeping with the nature of the Church. This was in fact the 
fundamental idea stressed by the champions of a rigid law of 
celibacy during the earlier Christian centuries. In literature 
and art the Church was personified as the Virgin Mother. The 
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High Priest of the Virginal Bride assumed His human nature 
from a virginal Mother. In virginal purity He exercised His own 
priestly office. Because she is the virginal bride of a virginal 
Bridegroom, the Christian Church has the power to reproduce 
her image with special lustre in some of her children. Celibacy 
existed before the Church but Christian celibacy has a distinctive 
excellence because it is entwined with the very nature of Christ's 
Mystical Body. A virginal Church holding celibacy as an ideal, 
and having the spiritual power to foster it, instinctively desired 
to be served by a celibate priesthood, stamped with the likeness 
of Him who is the Source of that priesthood. 

The Holy Father has not omitted the argument for celibacy 
which is stressed in these texts of St. Paul: “ But I would have 
you to be without solicitude. He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord: how he may 
please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for the 
things of the world: how he may please his wife. And he is 
divided ” (1 Cor. 32:33). 

_ Note that in the Holy Father’s line of thought these con- 
siderations are not distinct from the main thesis on which he 
bases the need for clerical celibacy. They are a requirement to 
achieve its purpose—to secure that the priest is an unhampered 
father of souls. ‘ Since he must be freed from the worries of the 
world and consecrate himself entirely to the service of God, the 
Church has established the law of celibacy to make it increas- 
ingly clear to all men that the priest is a minister of God and 
a father of souls.” 

The Holy Father does not insinuate any imperfection in 
married life. His argument is that the Christian obligations of 
devoted love to wife and family would rob the priest of much 
of the independence he needs if he is to be in spirit and truth 
the father of his flock. Family cares would divide not only his 
interests and time but his vocation itself. This lack of indepen- 
dence to give himself entirely to the fatherly care of his people 
would wrench more severely the heart of a saintly married priest 
than one of lesser virtue. How could he give himself with 
single-minded devotion to family and flock ? 

“‘ The Church has established the law of celibacy to make it 
increasingly clear to all men that the priest is a minister of God 
and a father of souls.” Does the Pope speak over-confidently ? 
Traducers of clerical celibacy may wish to believe that he does. 


i 
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Piled up, and skilfully displayed, scandals—even when they 
are well documented—may appear disgusting. Lists of clerical 
transgressions may easily mislead the unwary who do not 
perceive the underlying fallacy of the chronique scandaleuse 
compiled from several centuries of history. The true historian 
will of course see the question as one of proportion. Judged. 
by sane standards the typical priest is the one who has won the 
admiration of the people by the purity of his life. The excep- 
tional priest is the one who is an embarrassment to his flock. 
The faithful are more than the eleven. The Judases are less than 
one out of twelve. They illustrate the words of Christ: scandals 
must come. 

' Few knew better than Dr. Doellinger the proportion of light 
and shade in the picture of the centuries from the synod of 
Elvira onwards. Yet from him, at a time when there was little 
to sweeten his judgment on Roman legislation, came a testimony 
which reads like an enthusiastic commentary on the Holy 
Father’s words. When the Old Catholics passed a resolution to 
abolish celibacy for their priests, Doellinger was sorely grieved 
and wrote as follows to an Anglican friend: 


You in England cannot understand how completely 
ingrained it is into our people that a priest is a man who 
sacrifices himself for the sake of his parishioners. He has no 
children of his own, in order that all the children in the 
parish may be his children. His people know that his small 
wants are supplied, and that he can devote all his time and 
thought to them. They know it is quite otherwise with the 
married pastors of the Protestants. The pastor’s income 
may be enough for himself, but it is not enough for his wife 
and children also. In order to maintain them he must take 
other work, literary or scholastic, only a portion of his time 
can be given to his people; and they know that when the 
interests of his family and those of his flock collide, his 
family must come first and his flock second. 


Protesting against the same resolution Dr. Dollinger wrote. 

to one of his Old Catholic colleagues: 
When a priest can no longer point to the personal 
sacrifice which he makes for the good of his people, then 


i, The Expositor, December, 1890, p. 470. 
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it is all over with him and the cause which he represents. 
He sinks to the level of men who make a trade of their 
work.! 


The priest, the Holy Father points out, does not divest 
himself of the office of father. Through the choice of celibacy 
he embraces it more universally and excellently. “ By this law 
of celibacy the priest, so far from completely depriving himself 
of the office of father, rather enhances it immeasurably, since 
he brings forth offspring, not for this earthly and transitory life, 
but for the life which is heavenly and will remain for ever.” 


In Christian marriage fatherly love is by nature restricted 
to one family. But St. Paul exhorts husbands and wives to 
strive after a supernatural love like to that which makes Christ 
one with His Church. He gives, as it were, a hint that some of 
the sons of grace should aim at an ideal still higher than marriage 
itself and fulfil the ideal in practice along the same lines—on 
the lines of wniversal fatherly love for the mystical members of 
Christ’s Bride. Celibacy, then, does not reflect on marriage or 
suggest imperfection in that state. Celibacy and marriage 
differ in perfection and excellence. They are flowers, varying in 
beauty, which stem from the same root. Both are rooted in the 
love of Christ for His Church. The celibate priest is eminently a 
father because he expouses exclusively the universal welfare 
of his kind in Christ, through Christ and for Christ. 

In his address on Women’s Duties in Social and Political 
Life? the Holy Father had already shown that celibacy even [ 
more than marriage benefits Christian society. He said: 


For nearly twenty centuries, we have seen thousands 
and thousands of men and women, and among the best of 
them, freely renouncing a family of their own and fore- 
going the holy duties and sacred rights of married life, in 
order to follow the counsel of Christ. And is the common 
welfare of nations and the good of the Church jeopardized 
in consequence ? On the contrary. These generous souls 
recognize the association of the sexes in wedlock as a great 
good. If they step aside from the ordinary path, if they 
leave the beaten track, it is not to desert the service of 


1, The Expositor, loc. cit. 
2, Questa Grande Vostra Adunat a (21/10/1945). 
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humanity but rather to devote themselves to it with 
complete detachment and self-denial, and by an activity 
which is incomparably more extended, indeed all-embracing 
and universal. 


Here the Holy Father emphasizes the complete dedication 
to the service of humanity, which is a necessary characteristic 
of Christian celibacy. Celibacy is fostered by the Church as the 
expression of a life entirely dedicated to divine interests. Such 
a dedication is inconceivable without a like dedication to the 
interests of humanity. Love of God and of the neighbour fall 
under one and the same commandment. 

In these remarks the Holy Father has in mind an objection 
raised at times against the Catholic practice of celibacy. To 
some the practice seems to weaken respect for marriage and its 
positive social worth while it secures little beyond negative and 
sterile idealism. 

For Catholics intimately acquainted with the life and work 
of those who have vowed celibacy, their own experience is 
sufficient answer to this difficulty. But it is comforting to hear 
from one who is not a member of the Church of Rome penetrating 
views on the aids celibacy gives to marriage itself. They come 
from the distinguished German educationalist, Dr. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Foerster. He writes: 


The vow of celibacy, far from depreciating the value of 
marriage, is a great protection for the respect due to con- 
jugal fidelity. It affirms and effects the moral liberty of 
men in face of the blind impulses .of nature. It is a pro- 
tection which triumphs over the caprices and pretended 
fatalism of the sensual temperament. The celibacy of the 
clergy is likewise a protection for marriage in the sense 
that it is a salutary example to those who are married. It 
prevents them from thinking themselves to be the slaves of 
these sensual exigencies, and teaches them to live in marriage 
as free men, as masters of their passions... . 


Heroic examples are a necessity for us, and Schopen- 
hauer himself has said that the abolition of the celibacy of 
the clergy was a grave fault of Protestantism. ... The great 
sacrifice which celibacy involves gives to the Catholic priest 
a social authority, and a kind of religious consecration, 
while his consequent enfranchisement from the ties and 
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solicitudes of domestic life allows him to concentrate his 

activities on the welfare of souls.! 

The celibacy of Christian women occupies the attention of 
the Holy Father in the two following passages. In the address 
on Women’s Duties in Social and Political Life, he says: 

Every woman is called to be a mother, mother in the 
physical sense, or mother in a sense more spiritual and 
exalted, yet real none the less. 

Not nuns only and those who have vowed celibacy but all 
women who dedicate their lives to the service of Christ and of 
His Bride the Church, are mothers. This is his message to a 
group of women Catholic actionists on the feast of Christ the 
King, 1941. He said: 

Our words have been addressed principally to you, 
Christian mothers. But with you we see around Us today 
a gathering of nuns, teachers and others engaged in the 
work of Christian education. They are mothers, too, not 
by nature or by blood but by the love which they bear to 
the young, who are so dear to Christ and to His Bride the 
Church.? 

Thus the underlying idea in the Holy Father’s teaching on 
Christian celibacy is always the same. It is a fatherhood and 
motherhood of souls founded not on ties of blood but on a love 
completely dedicated to Christ and to His Bride the Church. 
Renunciation of marriage without the interior spirit of undivided 
love and sacrifice for souls which corresponds to the one 
vocation in life that celibacy implies, carries no spiritual sig- 
nificance or profit. The task of the priests, religious, and lay 
persons who have chosen celibacy for the love of Christ and 
His Bride is to spend themselves to live that ideal. 


Marianella, 
Rathgar, Dublin. ROBERT CULHANE 


1, Art in Courier de Geneve. Text here translated apud Revue 
ique d’ Apologetique, March 1st, 1912. 

r. Foerster was born in Berlin in 1869. Up to 1912 he was a 
professor at Zurich university, where he issued a series of works 
advocating education in the spirit of positive Christianity. These 
works gained world-wide fame and influence. After 1912 he taught 
at Munich university. In 1920 he was forced, on account of his political 
views, to resign his post there. a years before the second 
world war he continued to write works which were widely read. 


2, Davanti a . The group was made up principally of 
mothers but included a number of teaching Sisters and school mistresses. 


TEACHERS ALL 
DENIS MEEHAN 


HE fact that one scarcely expects to be believed in attempting 

to recommend a good book about the art of teaching is in 

itself, I suppose, symptomatic. People are becoming allergic 
to the sound of the word, to the sound of many cognate words 
indeed, such as education, lectures, classes, examinations, 
diplomas, degrees, not to mention salaries, increments, efficiency 
ratings and all the rest of the vocabulary peculiar to academic 
life and pedagogic magzaines. We all have a vague feeling that 
something essentially noble is getting cheapened as a result of 
the planning, grading and systematisation. Those of us who are 
teachers feel wretched, without being exactly sure what is 
wrong, and where: those of us who are not spend a good deal of 
time in thanking God, or in telling teachers what is wrong with 
them. 

In an atmosphere like this, and particularly because the 
atmosphere is like this, it is pleasant to be able to say that 
The Art of Teaching! by Gilbert Highet, is a very good book, 
and ought to be in the hands of every teacher, indeed of everyone, 
because, as Highet says, we are all teachers after a fashion. It 
may be beside the point that the author himself is a typical 
enough product of the sort of classical training that the English 
since Victorian times believed in giving their best men, and 
attempted, very often with dubious results, to give other men, 
provided their parents could afford the expense. Indeed there is 
something quite Victorian about his personality, a kind of bluff 
optimism, practicality and assurance that remind one of 
Robert Browning and Thomas Arnold. But he has, unquestion- 
ably, put his finger on many weaknesses, fallacies and pomposities 
that get large ventilation nowadays in books about education 
and courses in education, our own country indeed having sinned 
more irretrievably in that respect, and continuing to sin, than 
many others. It is not altogether a matter of teachers being 
born and not made, but that is roughly the side he takes. A good 
stiff dose of such a doctrine is badly needed just now if only as 


an antidote. 


' The Art of Teaching. Gilbert Highet, Methuen, London, 1951. 
(Reprinted 1952). Pp. 266. Price 12/6 net. 


| 
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The really great trouble in Ireland, I think, has been the 
flattening out of everything to conform with a centralised 
pattern that lacks imagination and elasticity. Pearse talked 
long ago about a murder machine. The real truth is that in this 
delicate matter of educating any machine tends to become a 
murder machine, and yet in the modern community it is impos- 
sible to dispense altogether with the machine. People have to 
get a certain amount of information (roughly the same for all 
the members of the community indeed) and acquire certain 
rudimentary skills like reading, writing and reckoning. Other- 
wise in the community nowadays they become a heavy liability 
rather than an asset. 

After that, education ought to be largely a matter of 
creating, shaping and stimulating taste, training aptitudes, 
developing the personality and character in every possible way. 
Considering the variations amongst people, it follows that these 
latter processes require almost infinite elasticity, within the 
individual school indeed, but above all within the centralised 
system; and when schools and teachers of exactly the same aims, 
qualities and methods begin to multiply themselves it is an 
unhealthy thing. The more variation in character and tradition 
among schools the better, short of absolute eccentricity or 
infringement of fundamental principle; the less control exercised 
over teachers the better, provided they are good. 

Unimaginative inspection and quality-rating, standardised 
syllabuses and methods imposed without regard for personalities, 
attempts to make every teacher and pupil conform to a blueprint 
pattern, are all exceedingly bad things, and only infinite caution 
in the manipulation of a national system of education can guard 
against them. In the simplest analysis the important principles 
from the teacher’s angle are: a man shouldn’t teach what he 
doesn’t know; he shouldn’t teach what he doesn’t want to teach; 
he shouldn’t be forced to teach after a method that does not 
suit him. If he cannot teach within these limits, he shouldn’t 
teach at all. 

Yet in practice of course these rules are getting broken 
every day. In Ireland the teaching profession, especially in the 
primary grades, has lost so much prestige that a supply of suit- 
able candidates for it is going to become a major problem in the 
next generation or two. It stands to reason that for the training 
of the nation’s children the best brains, personality and character 
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that the community has to offer ought to be recruited. Dare 
anyone maintain that the teaching profession at the present 
moment is getting such new blood ? In the eyes of young people 
it is the Cinderella of careers. The lamentable teachers’ strike 
of 1947 poisoned all the wells, and the exacerbated public 
controversies about teaching and teachers that we have 
grown accustomed to in recent times are only indications of 
widespread discontent amongst teachers themselves, and in the 
community. If you want good teachers you must pay them 
enough and set them high in the public estimation. The remun- 
eration and status of primary teachers say, in cities, by comparison 
with the standards set by other professional and business men, 
has always seemed to me utterly inadequate. 


One has only to glance at the biographies of important men 
to realise the sort of teachers that exercise an influence, that 
really teach. They are always the strong personalities, who do 
not hesitate to break the rules of pedagogy, who regard time- 
tables and syllabuses with a hostile eye, who have rows with 
civil servants, inspectors and headmasters. Many a one of these 
strays into the pages of Gilbert Highet as he goes along, and I 
suspect that he himself is the sort who can be strongly individual 
in his methods. The remarkable autobiography of Karl Stern, 
a Jewish psychiatrist and a convert to Catholicism, which is 
being so much read this year (Pillar of Fire), gives examples of 
a few more, in central Europe, between the wars. It is instructive 
to notice the sort of men who shaped his mind as a boy, because 
such minds are at a discount nowadays and the world could do 
with more of them. 


Ireland indeed, a quarter of a century ago, was blessed with 
many strong personalities in the teaching profession. They were 
the lineal descendants of the poor scholars and the hedge- 
schoolmasters. Enthroned behind the table in the national 
school, they divided with the parish priest the reverence of the 
people and they were a power in the land. Alas, one has to 
search for the type now. I know one such, a Kerryman, due for 
tetiral I imagine now; but he will always have the affectionate 
Ttespect of men and boys in an Irish provincial town, far from 
Kerry. He was visited once, he told me, by a department inspec- 
tor, twenty years his junior, and asked to show the written notes 
he had made for the lesson he was teaching. ‘‘ My notes,” he 
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said, “‘ are here,”’ pointing to his head. A stony disapproval was 
his reward. 

This is a good example of the sort of inspection that ought 
not to be done upon teachers, and, to my way of thinking, the 
inspector in question was an egregious ass. The accuracy of 
what the teacher had to say did not matter very much—it never 
does at that level, and it was probably quite accurate anyhow; 
one look at the teacher-class relationship ought to have been 
enough for any inspector worth his salt, and he ought to have 
gone humbly on his way. 

But preoccupation with the rules of pedagogy and the 
determination to make everything work according to the text- 
book is the cardinal weakness of centralised planning and 
inspection. It is time we reminded ourselves that much more 
individualism, or, if you like, haphazardness, would lift up the 
quality of teaching that is being done everywhere today. The 
courses and degrees in ‘‘Education” that universities have been 
dispensing to prospective teachers have in the long run done no 
good at all. They have lent a sort of authority to the notion 
that “‘ educating” is a skill one learns, like shoemaking, and 
that a diploma means proficiency. You cannot really teach a 
man to be a teacher, and a great deal of arrant nonsense has got 
canonised through a failure to acknowledge the fact: you can 
only make him a better teacher if he is one already. 

Indeed it would be a far better plan if the courses on 
education could be made to fit into the teaching lives by summer 
schools, discussion groups, refresher courses and the like, where 
working teachers could pool their experience and criticise one 
another’s ideas and methods. What teachers really need, all the 
time, are new ideas and stimuli, something that will combat 
staleness and keep enthusiasm alive; they can never really 
afford to be other than students themselves. Their influence 
is so often exercised as much, or more, by what they are, than 
what they say. 

Highet’s book then is a welcome return to fundamental 
facts of human experience, and stands quite apart from the 
wearisome mass of pedagogic literature that has been giving 
“ education ” a bad name. His approach, within the customary 
limits, is infinitely practical, a consideration of the qualities of a 
good teacher, the methods that have proved most rewarding at 
the various levels of teaching, the great teachers of ancient and 
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of recent times, the manner in which teaching enters into the 
lives of all of us, fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, 
managers, doctors, psychiatrists, priests, publicists, authors and 
artists. He is best, I think, in exposition of the tutorial system 
of the older English universities, of which he himself has had so 
much active and passive experience, and which has so often 
produced undeniably excellent results. But it is his own vigorous 
mentality, his humour, perspicacity and wisdom, above all his 
undiminished enthusiasm after a long career of teaching (he is 
now Professor of Latin in Columbia University) that will appeal 
to readers who are teachers themselves. 

His Christianity is of the bluff Victorian brand, but exper- 
ience in America (one suspects) has been bringing him more into 
touch with Catholic thought and principles on education and 
kindred matters than it is customary for English university 
men of his background to be. He is loud in praise of the mag- 
nificent Jesuit teachers and schools that were such a feature 
of the counter-reformation, and a few interesting remarks of his 
on contemporary Communist experiments in political education 
weigh very heavily on the side of dogmatic Christianity, which 
is nowhere to be found today outside the Catholic Church. What 
is the secret of Russian re-education of General von Paulus and 
a@ complete German army? Patience, he says, planning and 
completeness. Above all completeness: they offer the answers to 
all the questions and the solutions to all the problems. He is 
probably quite right. Humanity in the mass wants certainty 
more than any other thing; widespread scepticism, so far from 
heralding the emancipation of the human spirit from primeval 
fear (the dream of Lucretius), has, manifestly, in history been 
the prelude to disintegration. 

Teaching is going to be important always of course, what- 
ever sort of world shapes itself out of the contemporary travail 
pains; and if the right sort of people do not continue to be 
teachers the barbaric state may be closer round the corner than 
we like to think. We are actually now passing through the 
greatest social revolution by far in human history. In general it 
is a movement towards levelling and equalisation, but as well 
as that there is another sort of mixing going on, that of race with 
race and nation with nation. The recent war brought about 
great migrations, some voluntary, some enforced, soldiers, 
prisoners, press-gangs for labour, above all refugees. It is this 
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physical mingling of people in the melting pot, rather than any 
political legislation or manoeuvring, or manhandling, that may 
eventually bring about the reality of a united human race. 

The effect of all the social changes on cultural and educa 
tional standards however is not going to be good. When the 
culture stream is being drained off to supply ever widening areas 
and larger groups, something seems to happen to it, some sort 
of dilution or thinning out, the quality gets poorer and poorer, 
This has happened for instance more obviously in USA than 
anywhere else, because there, a relatively sudden attempt was 
made to communicate the benefits of education, literally, to 
everyone. The undertaking is a noble one, but the immediate 
effect on the national level of culture is of course a lowering 
rather than an uplift. Things become worse before they get 
better. 

The causes for all this are manifold, and there is no point in 
trying to analyse them here. Really civilised achievement has 
been hitherto the work of enclaves, particularly well-placed 
groups, aristocracies and so on: a mass-civilisation has not really 
been known. One might argue perhaps about the Roman 
Empire, but the Romans had no concept of a civilised destiny 
for all human beings, and one might even question the validity 
of their concept of civilisation itself. Furthermore several 
generations of civilised living are necessary before any worthwhile 
standards are reached. The American experiment in mass 
education gives poor results to date, precisely because it is af 
mass-experiment, because it has not gone on long enough, and 
because teachers of good quality are not available in sufficient 
numbers for such an undertaking. In two or three generations 
when the influence of the emigré European scholars, who daily 
cross the Atlantic to staff American universities and schools, 
percolates through to the masses, Europe may be taking 4 
secondary place in every sense of the word. 

Returning to the domestic scene, one can see that the same 
problems have been manifesting themselves, on a lesser scale, 
over the past fifteen years or so. A relatively colossal increase 
has taken place in the numbers taking post-primary education 
of one kind or another. There has been a consequent lowering of 
standards. There have not been enough good teachers to go 
around. Yet never was teaching of the highest quality more 
necessary. The lesson is obvious. However complicated ou 
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other national problems be (and God knows they are complicated) 
we must take more public cognisance of this one or suffer 
irretrievably. We still await a report from the Council of 
Education. When it does appear one hopes that it will claim 
full public attention, and that there will be a swing back of 
talent towards teaching as a career. Meanwhile the more readers 
that Gilbert Highet’s book finds in Ireland the better. Naturae 
verique non sordidus auctor, he has done a real service to all 
teachers, and indeed to everyone. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


CONFRATERNITY SINGING 


DonaL McCaRTHY 


REMEMBER, when a student at Maynooth, to hear one 

of our professors say that he hoped that some time or 

another all of us would try to promote congregational 
singing in church. He added that the task would not be an easy 
one. That was over a decade ago, and what little experience 
I have since gained has taught me that our professor was no 
pessimist. This article will describe how in one instance, largely, 
it is true, due to a happy accident at the start of the venture, 
some success has been achieved in getting the people to sing 
in church. 

We were proud of our church choir. They sang from the 
gallery exclusively reserved for them, at confraternity meetings 
and at other times when singing was needed. They gave the 
least amount of trouble, arranging all their own business, 
including recruitment of new members, attendance at practices 
and the holding of the annual excursion. They had certain defects 
it is true. Their hymn repertoire preferred the less well known 
to the more familiar. They spent much time in getting-up 
special three-part pieces to be sung at second Mass on the first 
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Sundays. At these times there would be a solo as well; 
it was felt imprudent to suggest that good unison might be 
better than shaky three-part singing and that, say, Panis 
Angelicus, when rendered by a vigorous bass was to the celebrant 
a definite distraction and a probable one to the congregation. 

To introduce congregational singing in a church that had 
a choir such as this was difficult. People were shy. Those who 
never before have sung in church will not easily bring themselves 
to join in singing that is over their heads and pours down on 
them from the gallery. Their reluctance springs from the 
belief, perhaps not entirely unfounded, that the choir will look 
down on their own feeble efforts. The mere words of the Director 
of the confraternity assuring them that the choir wants them 
to sing will fail to convince. Such was the position in our con- 
fraternity. The Director had often asked the people to join in 
with the choir. The choir, indeed, did all they could to help: 
they were content to abandon their own more ambitious hymns, 
and sang at the confraternity meetings only widely known hymns, 
such as Holy God and Faith of Our Fathers. However, the 
results were most disappointing. The people, except for a few 
courageous souls, did not respond. (It must be admitted that 
this singing was sometimes of the kind that moved the more 
cautious to smiles than to a desire to emulate). The Director 
began to think that the idea had better be forgotten; better to 
let the choir handle the singing as they had always done, com- 
petently, but alone, than to run the risk of turning people away 
from confraternity meetings by insisting too persistently on 
something they did not want. He could not but feel, however, 
that the people were able to sing the easier hymns, and if by 
some means they could but once be induced to try, the rest 
would be comparatively easy. 

It was at this point that chance took a hand. Our church 
is damp in Winter, and because of this the harmonium failed— 
failed beyond repair as it proved. The choir members began to 
falter in their attendance at confraternity meetings. Perhaps 
the Director was careless in not having told them to have patience 
for a little while, as the Parish Priest was looking around for 
another suitable instrument. He felt that he was going to pay 
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dearly for his neglect, when at the beginning of a meeting, he 
looked up to the gallery to see it empty. There was no choir 
to sing. He explained the position to the congregation. (It 
transpired that quite a few of the choir had come, but they were 
well dispersed among the ordinary members—this may have 
helped in what was to follow). He asked the people, more in 
despair than with any hope of moving them, to turn to the words 
of the O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo in their manuals. As there 
was no one else to begin the singing, the Director had to do so 
himself. He began, and was agreeably surprised to find that he 
was not singing alone. The people, for the first time in his 
experience, had been induced to sing with him. They were, 
of course, singing ever so badly but they were doing what 
months of enticement had not been able to make them do. 
They tried the two hymns again, this time a little faster and 
with better unison. Everyone felt pleased. The rehearsal over, 
when the time for Benediction came, the congregation sang, 
without any accompaniment to help, in an adequate manner. 


We had the new harmonium for the next meeting. It is 
quite a small and simple one, so small in fact that it can be 
stored in the sacristy where it is safe from the damp and when 
it is wanted brought out into the church and put down in the 
nave, just outside the sanctuary rails. This unusual arrangement 
forced on- us by circumstances has helped to promote a more 
intimate and unembarassed feeling towards the singing. The 
choir do not any longer take up places in isolation in the gallery, 
but in their ordinary positions in the guilds. The presence of 
the more accomplished singers dispersed strategically among 
them helps the wavering ones without creating the impression 
that they are being sung down to. 


This was about two years ago. About ninety-five per cent 
of the congregation at confraternity meetings sing at present. 
We have never bothered about music, but as far as possible 
the Director and guild prefects see that everyone has the words 
of what is being sung. While you can listen to the music as you | 
go along, you can’t listen to the words and sing them at the same 
time! Or at least that is how we have.found it. .We use as a 
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manual the Prayer Book and Manual of the Sacred Heart Con. 
fraternity (The Talbot Press), which has quite twenty-three 
hymns. People will forget to bring their manuals, but a supply 
is put out on the altar rails before the meetings and the prefects § 
get a copy for those who have forgotten. It is understood thata 
manual obtained in this way may be kept and paid for on the 
way out or left behind on the seat. Where all must be over in 
thirty-five minutes there is no time to be wasted. The congreg- 
ation soon found that it already knew about half-a-dozen of the § 
more common hymns. The singing of these to start with gave 
confidence. But it was clear that such previous knowledge had 
its disadvantages, which were certain bad singing habits. The 
Director decided that these faults could be more easily avoided 
than cured by not singing those hymns, the very common ones, 
in which the faults were embedded. So it is seldom now that we 
sing Holy God, We Praise Thy Name, as it used to be dragged 
dreadfully, nor even Laudate Dominum. The singing of the latter 
was never without a number of notorious defects. Instead the 
Director had tried to select hymns with a good tune that are 
already common property. One will at times have to ignore the 
frightful words of some hymns; one cannot have everything, 
and the people do not seem to mind them at all. Quantity 
rather than quality has been our aim. We take about two months 
to learn a new hymn. If it’s Latin, we learn to say the words 
first of all. Then the Director sings the first verse through a few 
times and the others listen. (This did not come easy to the 
Director at first, but it is essential, and with time he has largely 
got over his shyness). From time to time we go back over the 
ones learned some time ago. ‘To increase the choice, one hundred 
copies of The Redemptorist Hymn Book and Prayers were bought 
some time ago and are put out on the seats when wanted. And 
for one or two hymns we have had copies of the words duplicated 
—the cost was about five shillings. So far we have sung about 
fifteen hymns. 

Musically, no doubt, the singing of this small confraternity 
leaves much to be desired. The Director believes that, provided 
the singing is not so bad as to be irreverent—and he hopes that 
it will at least pass this minimum requirement—it ought to be 
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encouraged. Except for such reminders as to sing together, 
to sing with the harmonium and “to sing out’ he has not 
thought it wise to attempt to correct any other faults. The 
numbers are too large with a corresponding variety of ability 
to sing; criticism might easily be mistaken for sarcasm and 
resented. He reminds the people from time to time that singing 
in church is done for the honour of God, and that if one enjoys 
singing some of the hymns with a “ nice” tune, then one can 
offer one’s pleasure to God also. It is surely better that all 
sing somehow than a few sing beautifully. The danger is perhaps 
remote that, carried away by initial success in getting the people 
to sing together, a confraternity meeting becomes a mere 
“Sunday Half Hour,’”’ where there is delightful hymn singing 
and nothing more. In a meeting lasting about thirty-five 
minutes there will be five minutes to practice a new hymn, the 
Director’s talk for fifteen minutes, another hymn while the 
Director vests for Benediction and lastly the Benediction itself. 

Recently I made a chastening discovery. We have Bene- 
diction after second Mass on a few feasts in the year. On the 
last occasion I asked the congregation at sermon time to join 
in the singing, telling them that they knew the hymns from 
singing them at the Confraternity. But scarcely anyone sang. 
It seems that the people will sing when surrounded by those to 
whom they have become accustomed at confraternity meetings 
and in a familiar place in the church. .At Mass, however, they 
are in different seats and all around them are strangers whom 
they never see at the monthly meetings, and so they will not sing. 


Inniscarra, 
Co. Cork. DonaL McCAarRTHY 


A PRAYER 


The things I pray for, dear Lord, give me grace to 
labour for. 
—St. Thomas More 


: 


AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY 


ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


“ Thou needst not make new songs, but say the old.” 
—Cowley. 


T first sight it may seem like Nero fiddling whilst Rome 

burned. The whole South Pacific is in turmoil. Australia 

itself, a few years back, was on the last stage before the 
Communist general strike. At any rate only a fifth of the 
population is Catholic, the rest is becoming progressively 
secularised. In such a crisis has a priest any right to spend 
time on Irish folk music? Yet, the Holy Father, as quoted in 
a Melbourne daily quite recently, had time to speak on art to 
Italian artists, with Italy having the largest Communist party 
outside Russia and China. First things, no doubt, must come 
first in the priest’s programme, but to say first things means 
that there are also second and third things, the natural as well 
as the supernatural. Else we only degenerate in seeking a false 
unbalanced manner of life. 

All this is, perhaps, an unnecessary preface to an account 
of an insignificant little-work on the cultural plane here in 
Melbourne—the Aisling Society with its subsidiary, the Aisling 
Music Group. Formed some three years ago from the students 
at the Melbourne University Conservatorium of Music, this 
group meets monthly to sing together Irish songs and play 
Irish airs. We got for them whatever music is on the Gim’s list, 
we have the Clandillon and Hardebeck collections, and, of 
course, Moore’s Melodies. The group contributes songs and 
music at the six or seven general meetings of the Aisling Society. 
Through their efforts an Irish Art Song competition has beet 
added to the annual programmes of the nation-wide South 
Street Festival, and of the Melbourne Eisteddfod. They have 
already raised the standard of Irish music and songs at the 
St. Patrick’s Night Concerts and other such events. Some of 
the members have sung Irish songs over the air, but best of all, 
perhaps, they have enjoyed this music and come to love it. 
They have caught a glimpse of beauty, and this is, I suppose, 
the end purpose of all education on the natural plane—con- 
templation. For, as the Holy Father says, in the address 
referred to above, “‘ the function of all art lies in fact in breaking 
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through the narrow and tortuous enclosure of the finite, in 
which man is immersed while living here below, and in providing 
a window to the infinite for his hungry soul.” 

And now, if I may be pardoned for being personal: Why do 
we allow priests to leave Ireland for Australia, England and 
U.S.A. knowing nothing of Ireland’s songs, not educated, I 
would venture to say ? In my own case, after I left the national 
school, only once, as far as I can remember, did I hear an Irish 
song on a school programme. I had to come all the way to 
Melbourne to learn the amazing beauty of Una Bhan, Lire, 
Caitlin Ni h Uallachdin and other such songs. 

The other day there came to me from the Cultural Relations 
Committee Donal O’Sullivan’s brochure Irish Folk Musie and 
Song. Here is his sad lament at the end: “‘ No other country in 
the world so neglects this part of its heritage,” though he 
opened with the words of Sir Arnold Bax: “ Of all the countries 
of the world, Ireland possesses the most varied and beautiful 
folk music.”” There have been collected over the past hundred 
years, he tells us, upwards of eleven thousand tunes for the 
most part unclassified, not even catalogued. What a mine to be 
worked by modern Ireland! Much of our manuscript resources 
has been explored. This mine is scarcely touched, but the time 
has come when it can be worked, for the revival of the language 
has gone so far that singer and audience can now understand 
Eamonn an Chnuic or Druimin Donn Dilis. I have heard these 
songs sung beautifully in translation. But how much more 
beautiful they are in the original. John McCormack refused to 
sing the great Irish songs because of his ignorance of the lan- 
guage. An incomparable loss. But his great successor, Father 
Sydney McEwan, showed in every city of Australia, during his 
1951 tour, how audiences thrill to the charm of Scottish and 
Irish songs—“‘ Island Moon,” “‘ Lark in the Clear Air,” “ Bonnie 
Earl o’ Moray,” “She Moved through the Fiar,” “I Know 
Where I’m Going,” “ Short Cut to the Rosses,” ‘‘ Maighdeanan 
Na h-Airidh,” “‘ Tog Orm Mo Phiob.” That tour was, as Fr. 
McEwan knew, a kind of apostolate—it taught the Catholics 
of Australia, mostly of Irish decent, that they had a Catholic 
past not bereft of beauty. It taught their Protestant fellow 
citizens that the Irish Catholic, like his Italian or French or 
Spanish brother, had a tradition of grace and culture. And all 
this helps. It was too a unique pleasure to hear the once depised 
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Gaelic borne through a great concert hall on the voice of one of 
the world’s finest artists. 

Much of what we hear of Irish music in Melbourne is due 
to the Rev. Dr. Percy Jones, now Vice-Director of the Melbourne 
University Conservatorium of Music. How Dr. Jones came to 
know Irish music, itself shows how far reaching little events 
can be. He had come from Rome to All Hallows and ill health 
forced him to spend some time at the Beaumont Rest Home in 
Dublin. There, one of the nuns introduced him to the Kehoe 
family in Beaumont Road, Whitehall. In their home he heard 
Violet Kehoe, a pupil of Mother Clement of Eccles Street, sing 
the Hardebeck songs. There he met Gearoid O’Loughlin, later 
founder of the Peacock Theatre, and Roisin O’Shea, the harpist. 
To this young student of the Church’s music, the songs he heard 
at Kehoe’s were a revelation. The result was that he took back 
with him to Australia, Clandillon’s Londubh an Chairn; Mrs. 
Costello’s Amhrain Mhuighe Sheola; ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Munster ”’; Joyce’s “‘ Ancient Irish Music and Song ”’; Bunting’s 
“* Ancient Music of Ireland,” and his Conolan and Carolan Harp 
Tunes; and Hardebeck’s Seoda Ceoil. 


From these sources, over the past ten years, we have come 
to expect the most varied and beautiful concert programmes, 
every St. Patrick’s night’ in the Melbourne Town Hall. It is 
true that Dr. Jones has at his disposal the Catholic Secondary 
Schools of the Archdiocese with their devoted teachers. There 
is usually a background choir of some two hundred Secondary 
School boys or girls, with a fifteen-piece orchestra, two Irish 
Dancing Associations of high standard to select from, three 
pipe bands, the Therry Dramatic Society for pageant parts, and 
the best vocal soloists of the city. Yet, who does not wince at 
what has happened to similar material in less competent hands, 
what happens year by year across the United States, or perhaps 
in Ireland itself. Here are some of the songs that appeared on 
this year’s programme: ‘“‘O Erin My Mother,” “A Spailpin 
A Ruin,” Aodhagan O Rathaille’s aisling “ Hire,” “ Searlas 
Og,” * Clare’s Dragoons,”’ ‘‘ The Ould Orange Flute,” “‘ Jackets 
Green,” ‘“‘Shule Agra,” “ Caitlin Ni hUallachdin,” “ The 
Coulin.” 

Dr. Jones holds that most of these songs are only improperly 
classed as folk music in the ordinary sense. They are more 
correctly classified as art songs, like German lieder. And he is 
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prepared to defend the thesis that you will not find, in any part 
of Europe, such magnificent melody as in these songs. ‘Schubert, 
if he had lived to be a hundred, would never have written a song 
of such beauty as the lyric poem to Fair Una, one of the loveliest 
of all melodies. The greatest composers would not come within 
cooee of writing such a song, for they were confined to the major 
and minor keys, and knew nothing of the winsome sorrow, the 
sad smile, or the fiery sort of gritty look which are some of the 
secrets known to those who sang and composed in the traditional 
modes.” These are the characteristics which attract modern 
composers such as Sir Arnold Bax and the late E. J. Moeran, 
and which are being brought into the concert hall in the works 
of Holst, Britten and Vaughan Williams. “ At one time,” says 
Dr. Jones, “ this modal music was looked at askance by musicians 
like Palestrina, Beethoven and dozens of others, including 
Thomas Moore, who as soon as they struck it, proceeded to 
change it into the ordinary major or minor keys. But these two 
keys are now apparently exhausted and the modal music is 
opening up new worlds both melodically and harmonically to 
modern composers. Ireland can be proud of the fact that she 
has kept alive this music, long since dead in France and Germany, 
and in fact all over Europe except in the Slav countries and in 
Scotland.” 


If I went back to Ireland for a holiday, these are the songs I 
would want to hear over Radio Eireann or at a school concert, 
and I am sure that thousands of other exiles feel as I do. So do 
thousands of tourists. Are they disappointed ? I do not know. 
I was in Ireland for a few months in 1948, and I had the impres- 
sion that there was so much happening all over the country of 
real interest and value, that one could not keep pace with it all. 
I did hear, and felt sorry for, an enthusiastic group of language 
revivalists singing pop songs in Irish. I told them that we were 
reviving the language so that we could sing its great songs. 
Later, in Dunquin in West Kerry, I heard traditional singers 
render “‘Hibhlin A Ruin” and other haunting lyrics, and saw 
a child fascinated by the trick songs of Sean Og O Tuama. But 
think of it ! We shall never in the longest lifetime exhaust the 
stores of beauty in those 11,000 airs, most of which nobody ever 
hears today. 

What a hobby for an Irish priest ! His people are fleeing 
from: their native land, which gives them nothing now that they 
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cannot find better abroad. Besides Gaelic athletics and dramatic 
groups, is there not also scope for Irish music groups, to bring 
back home entertainment, and for the cultivation of Irish songs 
in the schools of the nation? I sometimes fear that one day a 
Communist group in Dublin will stumble across the Stanford 
or Ford or Pigot collections, and sweep the country and the 
Irish world abroad with these incomparable airs. In a dance hall 
in New York, some years ago, the Communists were attracting 
some of the best youth to folk dancing, whilst a neighbouring 
Catholic parish dance hall had a hot jazzband, and Catholic 
parents were sending their girls to boarding schools so as to 
avoid parish life. Yet many of us priests see no point in wasting 
time on songs and music. We leave it to the pagans and the 
Communists, and we wonder why our Catholic youth deteriorate. 
It is not so strange perhaps, then, that leaders like His Holiness 
take time off to prepare a talk for artists, and that our own 
Archbishop Mannix does not think it waste to devote one of his 
most gifted diocesan priests to the teaching of music in the 
Melbourne University. 


Sacred Heart Presbytery, 
322 Bell Street, 


Preston, 
Melbourne, N. 18. ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


DEPARTURE 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


ICHAEL CASEY lay awake, his head resting back on his 
twined hands, trying to face the fact that he was leaving 
home for good. It was a night of quiet, heavy rain, 

falling with a full murmur on the thatch, splashing and whisper- 
ing beyond on stone and tree. Michael said to himself: ‘“ This is 
the last time that I shall lie and listen to the rain on the thatch,” 
and it struck home to him that the last time is a sort of death, 
a piece of life falling away. 

He was taking the morning train to Cork, the first stage of 
the journey to South Africa, where he was getting a job as a 
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teacher. The neighbours had come to give him a send off, a sort 
of American wake, but they had left him an hour or two for a 
bit of a rest before starting. He would have chosen to depart 
quietly, but he was glad now that they had come. They had 
assured him of that which held him to his own place and his own 
people, the kinship which has its ground not only in the blood 
and in long acquaintance but in the hills and the fight with the 
soil and the sound of rain on thatch and the dance on the flagged 
kitchen floor. They knew how one saw the lights of the houses 
up in the hill and went on cheerfully, not minding the rough 
path or the rain or the darkness. 

Pictures and words disengaged themselves clearly from the 
past, throwing back the darkness and breaking the rhythm of 
the rain. 

A summer’s morning. Pa Tade Shanahan passing down to 
the meadow with a scythe across his shoulder. 

“Tis a grand day, thanks be to God.” 

A man coming over the brow of the hill, singing, with a 
rifle slung across his back. 

“ Glory O, Glory O for the bold Fenian men.” 

Sunday. New and exciting always. The men in groups 
around the chapel gate; the women in the porch; Father Mangan 
at the end of Mass praying triumphantly against “ the other 
wicked spirits that wander through the world for the ruin of 
souls.” 

A light wind disturbed the murmur of the rain. Down in 
the kitchen a sugawn chair creaked as if the old people had come 
back from the darkness of death. It was the hour before the 
dawn when a man feels most alone. The pictures from the past 
faded, leaving regret, and anguish lost all luxury. Departure 
was a sort of death—the breaking down of the supports of the 
mind, of the ground of the normal: there was no longer a point 
to which he could return. There remained—nothing or God. 
One or the other—the choice was clear. And where is He that 
made us, within the darkness or beyond it? For we are but a 
little removed from nothing when the supports of life are removed. 
Why hast Thou forsaken Me? Perhaps it is here, where even 
our own company fails us that we share in that greatest moment. 

The rain lightened, and a strong wind rattled the window 
and died away among the trees. Michael struck a match, looked 
at his watch, got up and dressed very quickly. He opened the 
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door that faced the kitchen and went down the steep stairs, 
The friendly light of the Sacred Heart lamp struggled bravely 
with the darkness. He stepped very softly but his mother was 
awake. 


“Ts that you, Michael ” ? 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ What time is it now” ? 

Nearly six.” 

“Put on your topcoat if you’re going out.” 

The rain had stopped and the hills were full of the sound of 
water. A mass of rainclouds drifted eastward; in its wake the 
stars pinned back the darkness. The mountains seemed full of 
voices, each urgent with some great story and the stars were 
coming out suddenly and brightly as if they had some message 
from afar. But Michael could not understand the story or the 
message. Rather the stars in their distance and multitude 
weighed upon his mind, and he shrank from the inhuman 
centuries during which these mountains heaved and bubbled, 
barren and restless, till life came to clothe them and they settled 
into majestic stillness. It was, besides, but a weakness of the 
mind to speak of majesty and grandeur: there was none of it in 
the uncouth, crouching hills, wrinkles of ageing earth, nor in the 
stars, shapeless gaseous fires in the desolate fields of space. 

A light wind touched his face very gently, a wind so light 
that it did not make the least sound in the trees. It was the 
smallest stir of the weakest of elemental things. To Michael it 
seemed the nearest thing to nothing; that was why he recognised 
within it the force and triumph of life and existence. It came 
home to him, for the first time, that this force was all around, 
that it spoke to him in all things with the same voice. 

There was a single power in all things solid and definite as 
the mountain behind the mists. And yet there is death and 
departure, change and decay. Even the strongest and most 
beautiful things are weak and vanishing, and we find the same 
weakness within ourselves when the supports of the mind are 
withdrawn. Because of this we cling to friendship and familiar 
uses. And so the strength and power of life and being is con- 
strained and dissipated by the forms which contain it and 
cannot rise from these forms but must have its springs beyond 
them;—Michael remembered that he had looked at the hills 
and the stars as a child and had sensed this even more clearly, 
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sensed not only the power beyond, but also love and fatherhood, 
and the welcome of the stars, the lighted windows of the house of 
heaven. 

When he returned to the kitchen his mother was getting up, 
and she called to him to light the lamp. 

“ And have a look round,” she added, “ for fear you might 
be forgetting something.” 

‘You need not worry at all,” he said, ‘‘ I am not forgetting 
anything.” 

He lighted the lamp and knelt down by the settle under the 
picture of the Sacred Heart. He prayed that God might bless 
those he was leaving behind and help him in his new life. And 
he felt the companionship of familiar things, and of the old 
people who had passed over into glory. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


CHRONICLE 


SPAIN AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 


During the Solemn Mass of Pentecost Sunday, celebrated 
in Barcelona by Cardinal Tedeschini on Pius the Twelfth 
Square, after the Creed, General Franco read aloud the 
following declaration of faith in the Blessed Eucharist. 
It is a matter for surprise that no mention of it has 
been made in any of the press reports of the Barcelona 
Congress that we have seen. We have here translated 
it from the Spanish weekly, “Ecclesia” June 7, 1952. 

—Editor. 


ORD God, it is with the humility befitting every good 
Christian that I approach the steps of the Sacred Tabernacle 
to proclaim the faith, Roman Catholic and Apostolic, of the 

Spanish nation; to proclaim aloud its love towards Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and its fidelity to His Holiness, Pope Pius 
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XII, the preeminent Pastor Whose life, we humbly pray, it may 
please God to prolong for the good of His holy Church. 


The history of our country is closely linked to that of the 
Catholic Church. Its glories are our glories, its enemies our 
enemies. Even before the Council of Trent, identifying itself 
with the entire human race, proclaimed to Christianity the 
definitive decree on Transubstantiation, its mystery dwelt in 
the hearts of Spaniards, while miraculous events, fruit of divine 
predilection, stimulated devotion to the divine mystery, the 
Sacrament of Love. 


That such has been the case is demonstrated by this 
wonderful Exhibition of Eucharistic Art which Spain offers to 
the admiration of the world in this Congress wherein one knows 
not which to admire more—the wealth and art unfolded in the 
service and praise of God, or the piety of a people which makes 
possible such a marvel. 


The spirit of service to the Catholic Faith which we have 
just proclaimed is not a mere declaration: an innumerable 
legion of martyrs and soldiers, whose lives have been forfeited 
for this Faith in the latest Crusade, has preceded it. 


We are warlike, O Lord, in order to love You. We Spaniards 
love peace and unite our prayers to those of Your holy Pontiff 
and the rest of the Catholic world in this hour. But, if the day 
of trial comes, Spain will undoubtedly be found in the advance 
guard of Your service. 


Receive, O Lord, this humble renewal of faith and gratitude 
which the Spanish people offer You from the depths of their 
hearts and in union with me. Shower upon nations that suffer 
tribulation the protection and benefits which You shower upon 
our country at the present time. For ourselves, we beg that 
You may enlighten our minds so that we may serve You better. 


* * * * 


Tell our Holy Father, Your Excellency, what is the fervour 
of these sons of the Church, their willingness for service and 
sacrifice under the banner of the new Spain. 
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INSTRUCTION TO ORDINARIES 
ON SACRED ART 


The following important instruction has been issued 
by the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
on 30 June 1952. 


tT is the function and duty of sacred art, by reason of its 
I very definition, to enhance the beauty of the house of God 

and to foster the faith and piety of those who gather in the 
church to assist at the divine service and to implore heavenly 
favours. Wherefore sacred art has always been cultivated by 
the Church with assiduous care and vigilant interest in order 
that it might be in complete harmony with its own proper laws 
which stem from supernatural doctrine and true asceticism and 
thereby rightly vindicate for itself the title sacred. 

Consequently the words which the Supreme Pontiff, Blessed 
Pius X, uttered when promulgating the wise norms concerning 
sacred music, are truly appropriate to this subject. ‘ Nothing 
therefore should have place in the church which disturbs or 
even merely diminishes the piety and devotion of the faithful, 
nothing which might reasonably be considered in bad taste or 
cause of scandal, nothing above all which might be unworthy 
of the house of prayer and the majesty of God.” 

Wherefore in the early history of the Church, the Second 
Council of Nicea, by condemning the heresy of the Iconoclasts, 
confirmed the cult of sacred images and threatened with severe 
penalties those who dared “ to wickedly invent anything con- 
trary to ecclesiastical institution.” 

The Council of Trent in its 25th session issued prudent 
laws concerning Christian iconography and concluded its serious 
exhortation to Bishops with these words: “ Finally let Bishops 
exercise such diligence and care concerning these matters that 
nothing disordered may meet the eye, noting distorted and 
confused in execution, nothing unbefitting and unbecoming, 
since sanctity belongs to the house of God.” 

In order that the decree of the Council of Trent concerning 
sacred images be faithfully executed, Urban VIII added 
appropriate norms, affirming, “ Let those objects which are 
exposed to the gaze of the faitfhul be neither disordered nor 
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unusual in appearance, and let them engender devotion and 
piety.” 

Finally the Code of Canon Law gathers all the legislation 
of the Church on sacred art under summary headings (can. 485, 
1161, 1162, 1164, 1178, 1261, 1268, 1269-1, 1279, 1280, 1385, 
1399). 

Worthy of explicit mention are the prescriptions of canon 
1261, which obliges Ordinaries to vigilance, ‘especially lest 
anything be admitted into divine worship which is foreign to 
the faith or not in harmony with ecclesiastical tradition;’’ and 
also canon 1399, 12°, which “‘prohibits by the law itself images, 
no matter how produced, which are foreign to the mind and 
decrees of the Church.” 


Recently the Apostolic See reprobated corrupt and errant 
forms of sacred art. Of no moment are the objections raised by 
some that sacred art must be adapted to the necessities and 
conditions of the present times. For sacred art, which originated 
with Christian society, possesses its own ends, from which it 
can never diverge, and its proper function, which it can never 
desert. Wherefore Pius XI, of happy memory, inaugurated the 
new Vatican Gallery of Paintings with a discourse on sacred 
art. Having recalled the so-called “ new art” he added these 
momentous words: ‘‘ With masters of art and with Holy Pontiffs 
we have already many times expressed the thought: that Our 
hope, Our ardent desire, Our will can only be that the law of 
the Church be obeyed, so clearly formulated and sanctioned in 
the Code of Canon Law; that is, that such art be not admitted 
into our churches, and all the more that it be not called upon 
to construct, to remodel or to decorate them; rather open wide 
the portals and tender sincere welcome to every good and 
progressive development of the approved and _ venerable 
traditions, which in so many centuries of Christian life, in such 
diversity of circumstances and of social and ethnic conditions, 
have given stupendous proof of their inexhaustible capacity of 
inspiring new and beautiful forms, as often as they were inves- 
tigated, or studied and cultivated under the twofold light of 
genius and faith.” 

Recently Pius XII, now happily reigning, in the Encyclical 
Letter “On the Sacred Liturgy’? (November 20th, 1947), 
concisely and clearly formulated the duties of Christian art: 
“Tt is eminently fitting that the art of our times have a freé 
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opportunity to serve the sacred edifices and sacred rites with 
due reverence and with due honour; so that it too may add its 
voice to the magnificent hymn of glory which men of high talent 
have sung throughout the passing centuries of the Catholic 
faith. Nevertheless in consciousness of Our office we cannot 
but deplore and reprove those images and forms recently intro- 
duced by some, which seem to be deformations and debasements 
of sane art, and which at times are even in open contradiction to 
Christian grace, modesty and piety, and miserably offend true 
religious sentiment; these indeed are to be totally excluded and 
expelled from our churches as ‘in general whatever is out of 
harmony with the holiness of the place’ ” (can. 1178). 

After attentively considering all these points, this Supreme 
Sacred Congregation, deeply anxious to preserve the faith and 
piety of the Christian people through sacred art, has decreed 
that the following rules should be recalled to the attention of 
the Ordinaries throughout the world, in order that the forms 
and methods of sacred art may fully correspond to the beauty 
and holiness of God’s house. 

CONCERNING ARCHITECTURE. Sacred architecture, although 
it may adopt new styles, cannot in any way be equated with 
profane building, but must always perform its own office, which 
regards the house of God as the house of prayer. In addition, 
in building churches care should be had of the convenience of 
the faithful, so that they can take part in the divine offices with 
a better view and better attention; let new churches be res- 
plendent also for the simple beauty of their lines, abhorring all 
deceitful adornment; but still everything that savours of a 
neglect of art or of a want of pains should be avoided. 

In can. 1162-1, warning is given: ‘“‘ That no Church shall be 
built without the express consent in writing of the Ordinary of 
the place, which cannot be given by the Vicar General without a 
special mandate.” 

In can. 1164-1: “ Ordinaries shall see to it, taking counsel 
of experts if need be, that in the construction and remodeling of 
Churches traditional Christian styles of architecture and the 
laws of sacred art be observed.” 


This Supreme Sacred Congregation strictly enjoins that the 
prescriptions of cc. 1268-2 and 1269-1 be religiously observed: 
“The most Blessed Eucharist should be kept in the most 
distinguished and honourable place in the church, and hence as a 
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rule at the main altar unless some other be considered more 
convenient and suitable for the veneration and worship due to so 
great a Sacrament. The most Blessed Eucharist must be kept 
in an immovable tabernacle set in the middle of the altar.” 

ABOUT DESCRIPTIVE ART. 1. According to the prescription 
of can. 1279: “No one may place or cause to be placed in 
churches, even though they be exempt, or in other sacred 
places, any unusual image, unless it has been approved by the 
Ordinary of the place.” 

2. ‘ And the Ordinary shall not approve of images to be 
exposed publicly for the veneration of the faithful, if they are 
not in conformity with the approved usage of the Church ”(2). 


3. “ The Ordinary shall never permit to be shown in churches 
or other sacred places, images which represent a false dogma, 
or which are not sufficiently decent and moral, or which would 
be an occasion of dangerous error to the unlearned ”’ (3). 


4. If there are lacking experts on the diocesan Commissions, 
or doubts or controversies arise, let the local Ordinaries consult 
the metropolitan Commissions or the Roman Commission on 
sacred art. 


5. According to the norm of canons 485 and 1178, the 
Ordinaries should see to it that everything is removed from 
sacred buildings which is in any way contrary to the holiness 
of the place and the reverence due to the house of God; and let 
them severely forbid second rate and stereotyped statues and 
effigies to be multiplied, and improperly and absurdly exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful on the altars themselves or on 
the neighbouring walls of the chapels. 


6. Let Bishops and religious Superiors refuse permission to 
edit books, papers or periodicals, in which there are printed 
pictures foreign to the sentiment and decrees of the Church 
(cf. can. 1385 and 1399, 12°). 

In order that the local Ordinaries may more safely demand 
and receive from the Diocesan Commission for Sacred Art 
advice, which is in perfect harmony with the prescriptions of the 
Apostolic See and the end of sacred art itself, they should see 
to it themselves that those appointed to the Commission are not 
only experts in art but also firmly adhere to the Christian faith, 
have been brought up to piety, and gladly follow the precise 
principles defined by ecclesiastical. authority. 
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And works of painting, sculpture and architecture should be 
entrusted for their execution only to men who are outstanding 
for their technique, and who are capable of expressing sincere 
faith and piety ,which is the purpose of any sacred art. 

Finally care should be taken that aspirants to sacred orders 
in schools of philosophy and theology be educated in sacred art 
and formed to its appreciation, in a way adapted to the ability 
and age of each one, by masters who reverence what our ances- 
tors cherished and established and comply with the prescriptions 
of the Holy See. 

Given at Rome, from the Sacred Office, on June the 30th, 


1952. 


JOSEPH CARD. PizzARDO, Secretary. 
Alaphridus Ottaviani, Assessor. 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHARITY: SOME SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY 
“ Let us work good to all men.” 


St Paul tells us that we should put up with other people’s 
faults and defects which we may think are making our life more 
burdensome. And for the very good reason that we ourselves 
have plenty of faults and defects, as we shall find if we examine 
our own conduct. From this St Paul goes on to exhort us to 
“work good .. . faith.” We will consider today some of the 
ways by which we can help other people, besides by giving them 
material help. 

(A) To those with physical or mental infirmities (e.g. old 

people, the blind etc.) we should be specially 

HELPING THE kind. A visit may be a most welcome act of 
INFIRM charity. A person who is ill or in trouble 
does not always bear his own burden, but 

| likes by talking to unburden himself. Hence “ organ recitals.” 
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We share that burden with him by listening. That may be 
harder on us than giving material assistance, but it may be more 
appreciated. It may be our own turn next. To abuse people 
because of their burdens (deafness, bad sight, stammering and 
so on), in other words to add to their weight, would be barbarous, 

(B) But those who suffer from spiritual needs and ailments are 
in far greater need of help. The corporal acts of kindness that 
Jesus did (as e.g. in today’s gospel) cannot be compared with 
what He did for men’s souls. (Of course one kind of help does 
not exclude the other. We may in fact find that material acts 
of kindness dispose people to accept spiritual help.) 

Yet some people, otherwise “‘ nighbourly ” never attempt to 
give any spiritual assistance. They think perhaps that they 
cannot; and that anyway “ that’s the priest’s work.” 

But lay people often have a better opportunity, having 

more contacts, than priests have, of giving 
INSTRUCTING guidance in the faith: 

(1) To non-Catholics. Much opposition to the 
Church comes from pure ignorance. Intelligent Catholics have 
a chance of dispelling that ignorance; or maybe of introducing 
an inquirer to a priest. To help in guiding a person into Christ’s 
saving Church is an immense charity and privilege. 

(2) To fellow-Catholics who are often ignorant in points of 
doctrine or in the social teaching of the Church. One can help 
by lending useful books. 

Sometimes a person may have influence to dissuade another 

from a sinful action or even from a habit of 
CORRECTION sin. E.g. an older person over a younger; 4 

teacher over a present or past pupil; a trusted 
employer; a popular person or one whose conduct is respected. 
But when advice is given, no matter by whom, it should always 
be given “in the spirit of meekness ” (epist.). The attitude of 
the Pharisee or the “ superior’ person would be likely to do 
more harm than good. 

There are other ways, too, in which people may be able to 

help in no less a work than saving an immortal 
OTHER HELPS soul. (1) Having a priest sent for in good time 

in case of serious illness. It is mistaken 
kindness to be afraid to alarm the sick person. 

(2) By remembering deserving causes in our prayers. 

(3) By joining charitable societies. Organized action has 
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advantages over individual efforts. E.g. the Legion of Mary, 
the Apostolate of the Sea, etc. 

(4) By giving good example. That weighs heavier than 
argument. (Our non-Catholic neighbours are always taking 
stock of how we behave.) St John Chrysostom says that the 
good example of the early Christians contributed more to the 
spread of the Church than the working of miracles. Good 
example like waves on a lake will reach far, in time and space. 
And its most important sphere is in one’s own immediate 
surroundings. The good example of parents, e.g. in going to 
Mass and the sacraments, is of incalenlable value. 

(i) In this life. All acts of charity benefit both receiver and 

giver. Instruction, e.g., deepens one’s own 
REWARD knowledge of the Faith and interest in the 

Church. All acts of charity increase one’s 
sense of fellowship. 

We should not be discouraged if good results of our work do 
not immediately appear. Perhaps years from now someone, 
maybe in a distant country, will be benefitting by words, or 
advice, or good example, long forgotten by us. 

(ii) In the next life. Certainly they will not be forgotten by 
our Lord. ‘In due time we shall reap, not failing” (epist.). 
“ Whosoever shall give . . . shall not lose his reward ” (Mk.9.40). 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ENVY AND JEALOUSY 
“ They watched Him.” 


His enemies ‘“ watched”? Jesus. They were constantly 
watching, i.e. spying on Him in search of accusations. E.g. the 
coin of the tribute (22 Pent.). Why ? What queer kink made 
those men hate one who was manifestly good, and who “ went 
about doing good” (A.10.38)? Envy. Pilate “knew that for 
envy they had delivered Him ” (Matt.27.18). 

We will consider envy, and jealousy which is like it. Even to 

see its ugly nature should help us to be on 
MEANING our guard against it. 

What jealousy is. Jealousy is a great fondness 
for something we possess, together with a fear that we may be 
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deprived of it. It is not necessarily harmful. A community, 
e.g., may be jealous of its good name, or of its rights. But often, 
especially in individuals, it causes ridiculous suspicions, e.g. a 
husband’s or a wife’s. A mother-in-law is often jealous of her 
son’s affection. Jealousy, though not necessarily malicious, can 
cause much unhappiness... 

What envy is. Envy is displeasure caused by another’s good, 
e.g. another’s social success, fame, prosperity, accomplishments, 
It even begrudges another’s pleasures. The envious person is 
consequently glad if that other meets with reverse. 

What envy is not. (1) There is no harm, of course, in trying to 
get on as well as others do. Or in trying to get the better of 
another in fair competition. Or in being disappointed if one fails. 

(2) Moreover, feelings of envy, like feelings of anger, which 
may arise without our wanting them, are not sins. It is giving in 
to such feelings, or allowing them to influence our conduct, that 
is sinful. 

(1) Envy is mean and secret. It is perhaps the meanest of all 

sins. And therefore one of the most secret. 


THE EvIL People sometimes make a boast of their sins; 
NATURE OF but few will admit, much less boast, that 
ENVY they are sorry when others succeed, and glad 


when they fail. Envy thus rankles in the 
mind and does perhaps more harm to those who have it than to 
others. 

(2) It is common. Children show it. It is in cabinet ministers, 
poor people, and commanders-in-chief. 

(3) It is a “‘ capital” sin. A person may try to hide his envy, 
but if it is unchecked it will certainly show itself. Though it 
would rarely of itself be a mortal sin it leads to many other sins. 
Of its nature it is directly opposed to charity. ‘‘ Charity envieth 
not... rejoices not in iniquity ’ (Quinquag. Sun.). Charity tells 
us to love even our enemies; envy will turn a man even against 
his friends. 

It will show itself in: 

(a) Words, e.g. sarcasm, “‘ debunking,” “‘ damning with faint 
praise,’”’ malicious lies. “ If I cannot get up, let me pull down.” 

(b) Actions, e.g. showing spite, incivility, sometimes personal 
injury. Jealous love sometimes leads to murder. It was from 
envy the first murder arose (Gen.4.5). Jealousy caused the 
slaughter of the Innocents. It made the Jewish priests and 
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Pharisees fear that our Lord would usurp their position. (Vid. 
J.12.19). Hence false accusations, and attempts on His life, and 
finally Calvary. 

The Cause. People are not envious of distant celebrities or 

Indian princes, however well-off they may be. 
CAUSES AND But they may easily be envious of the person 
REMEDY next door; or of someone in the same room 

who is being praised. Because they fear that 
the more attention or praise that goes to their associates, the 
less for themselves. The fundamental cause of envy, therefore, 
is an unreasonable love of one’s own position and consequently 
hate of what is thought to threaten it. 

The Remedy, therefore, is a more modest estimate of our own 
worth. If we have certain gifts, they are from God. If my 
neighbour has more, so be! His are God’s gifts too. If he is put 
in a higher seat at the table, why should I dislike him? ‘ Take 
what is thine and go thy way ” (Matt.20.14). 

It will help us to be less touchy about our worth if we consider 
any of the humiliations of our Lord. E.g. being abandoned... 
Barrabas . . . the fool’s cloak ... And I am afraid of being left 
in the shade ! ! Whom are we to imitate ? The envious Jews, or 
Him who for our sake humbled Himself ? 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
UNITY IN THE CHURCH: A MARK 


““ One body . . . one baptism.” 


St Paul, a prisoner in Rome and near death, appeals, as he had 
80 often done before, for unity. [Read epist.]. 

(1) In general. Any organized group or society, if it is to 

achieve its purpose, must have unity, must 
NECESSITY recognize one authority and “abide by the 
OF Uniry rules.” E.g. a ship’s crew, a trade-union, the 
state itself (Matt.12:25). 

(2) The Church is “ one body.” It was instituted by Christ for 
one purpose, viz. that its members might get the grace of 
redemption. Its members, therefore, have to recognize one 
authority and abide by its rales. Moreover, we are one body in an 
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altogether special way, for the grace we get in the “ one baptism ” 
unites us in one spiritual life with Christ our Head. 
Furthermore, there is now no other ordinary means of getting 
Unity WITH _ that grace. ‘ Outside the Church, no salva- 
THE CHURCH tion.” That is, there can be no other church 
by which salvation may be obtained. A 
person therefore who suspected the true nature of the Church 
would be bound in conscience to investigate further; and if he 
came to realize the trueness of its claims, but through indifference 
or fear of undertaking its obligations did not seek admission, 
then he would be guilty of grave sin. If, however, he had no 
reasonable chance of knowing the truth but sincerely did God’s 
will as far as he saw it, and had perfect contrition for his sins, 
he would be saved. Such people, deprived of the guidance and 
grace of the Church are, needless to say, under the greatest 
handicap. That is the harm heresy has wrought; and why 
heresy is so hateful to Christ. 


And that is why our Lord, on the eve of His death, so impres- 
sively in the Supper Room prayed for unity. ‘‘ Holy Father, 
keep them .. . that they may be one, as we also are [one].” 
Five times with the most solemn earnestness did He repeat that 
prayer (vid.J.17:11, 21-3). 

And clearly He intended by such repetition to impress on the 
apostles, and on us, the supreme importance of unity. 

Humanly speaking, unity is not easy to maintain. Races 
Unity IN differ in temperament and customs; indivi- 
THE CHURCH duals in education and outlook. Authority is 

irksome. And in fact no human organization 
has ever, by force or otherwise, been welded into a permanent 
union. 

Yet such a unity of peoples of all climates from the equator to 
the Poles, in all ages, holding to the one faith, and belonging to 
the one continuing society—all that is to be found in the Catholic 
Church. Our faith is the self same as that of the great St Thomas 
(13th ¢.), of St Patrick (5th c.) and of St Peter, our Lord’s vicar 
on earth. 

Clearly this is the work of God. It is the answer to Christ’s 
prayer. So remarkable is this unity—even those outside the 
Church acklowledge it—and so notoriously is it absent from the 
other Christian bodies, that it is a mark or note of the true church. 
And was so intended. For in His prayer for unity our Lord used 
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the words: “that the world may believe that thou hast sent me ” 
(J.17:21). 
But that unity, though guaranteed by Christ, demands for 
its completeness some contribution from its 
WuatT UNITY members. Each of us has an obligation: 
ENTAILS (a) To the Church. E.g. to take heed of its 
pronouncements. 

(6) To our fellow-Catholics. Difference of nationality, 
“ classes,’ etc. are as nothing compared to what we have in 
common. That unity must be cemented by charity. Christian 
charity and Christian unity go hand in hand, for it is the same 
bond that unites us to Christ which binds us to one another; and 
what we do to one another we do to Christ (Matt.25:40). 

We should, just to give one example, be friendly to coloured 
people. They are sensitive in this matter, and appreciate such 
kindness far more than we might imagine; whereas unfriendliness 
on our part may well undo the hard work of missioners who have 
preached to them that we are all of one fold. 

(ec) To others. Very many non-Catholics have now very little 
doctrine of any kind. Yet they feel a need for religion and are 
ready to be influenced. That throws a responsibility on us: to 
help to bring them into union with us in the flock of Christ. 
We can help them by our prayers. An octave of prayer called 
Church Unity Octave has been established by the Church for that 
very purpose [Vid. Ordo 18 Jan.]. Example, too, goes a long 
way in influencing people to seek admission (or not to want 
admission) to the Church. Which is another reason for walking 
“worthy of the vocation in which you are called ” (epist.). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE LAST SACRAMENTS 


The sick man’s relatives or friends sought Jesus. Jesus took 
away his sins, and then cured him of his 

CuRist STILL illness. We may well say: “He was 
AIDS THE SICK favoured!” And yet by an extraordinary 
extension of that favour, we can have as 

much. If anyone is sick, the same Jesus can be brought to him 
in Holy Communion; by His grace the sick person’s sins are 
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taken away; and if Extreme Unction is administered and God go 
wills, the illness will be cured. We will consider today: 

A. What the priest does on a sick-call; 

B. What the relatives should do for the sick person. 


A. (1) The first prayer of the priest is for ‘‘ peace to this house 
and to all who dwell in it.”” Afterwards he hears the sick person’s 
confession. 

(2) He then gives Holy Viaticum, i.e. Communion as “ Food 
for the Journey.” 

(3) He then administers Extreme Unction. St James, recalling 
the instruction of our Lord, says that the priest is to pray over, 
and to anoint, the sick person “ with oil in the name of the Lord.” 
This oil is specially consecrated for the purpose. While anointing, 
the priest says ... The effect of that anointing according to 
Holy Scripture is that “ the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him” (Jas.5:14-15). In other words the sacrament: 

(a) Is primarily intended to heal in the sick person such 
weaknesses as want of confidence in God, want of resignation, 
weakness in temptation. These are weaknesses left by sin. The 
raising up St James speaks of means chiefly a spiritual and 
mental raising up; and even the best of people on the threshold 
of eternity may need that. This effect is often most noticeable. 

(b) Moreover, if there are not only such “ relics ”’ of sin, but 
sin itself, ‘if he be in sins,” then this sacrament takes them 
away too, and the temporal punishment due to them. It is 
ordinarily supposed that mortal sin be taken away by Confession. 
But if a person is unable to confess but has, or had while con- 
scious, at least imperfect contrition, Extreme Unction will also 
take away mortal sin. (Conditional absolution in such circum- 
stances is not so certain.) 

So bountiful are the graces of Extreme Unction that in con- 
sequence of it many people, we may suppose, go straight to 
heaven. Even after apparent death it should be administered ... 

(c) Through this sacrament God often restores the patient to 
health (just as He often does in answer to prayer, as in today’s 
gospel) when otherwise He would not. This effect also is often 
very noticeable. But remember “ if God wills ’’; for it may be 
that the sick person may never again be so well prepared for 
judgment. 

(4) The priest gives a special blessing to which is attached a 
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plenary indulgence which is gained at the hour of death. The 
person has to pronounce the Holy Name and be prepared to 
accept God’s will. (It is a good thing during life to tell God that 
you are prepared to accept whatever kind of death he may send 
you.) 

B. From what the priest does, will be seen the reason for the 
the preparations that should be made. 


(1) The room should be clean and tidy. There should be: two 
candles, water and meal or crumbs for the priest to purify his 
fingers. 

(2) Send for the priest in good time when the person can best 
benefit; for the better he is disposed the greater will be the 
measure of grace. It is not right to wait till death is near, or 
even certain. ‘Is anyone sick ? ’—not “ dying.” There is no 
need to fear alarming the sick person, who is in any case usually 
less alarmed than the relatives. Anyway, the soul is more 
important than the body. Even if the priest does not anoint, 
his visit will help. 

Extreme Unction is given only once in the same danger; but 
if the illness is prolonged there may be different “‘ dangers.” 

(3) Do not be shy about saying prayers for or with the sick 
person; or reading something suitable from a prayer-book. But 
do not weary him, or read in a mournful voice. (Cf. “‘ Be of good 
heart, son’? in today’s gospel.) At the death say the Rosary 
and litany. 

Conclusion. How well our Lord, who has provided for all 
our needs, has provided for this the most important need of all. 
Surely nothing is wanting to us in any grace to fit us for the 
judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRAYER 


St Paul reminds the people of Ephesus, who have got by 
Baptism the new spiritual life of grace and been made thereby 
friends with God, that they should. now have a corresponding 
new “ mind ” or attitude towards God. 
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We express our mind or attitude to God in various kinds of 
prayer. E.g. adoration, the most necessary 


KINDS OF prayer of all, love... ., thanks . . ., sorrow for 
PRAYER sins, asking. 

Such raising up of our minds to God may be 
purely mental... An easy form of mental prayer is to say some 


familiar prayer very slowly, dwelling on each word or phrase. 
Or vocal... There are advantages in expressing our thoughts in 
a set form of words. Liturgical prayer, e.g. in the Mass, has 
the special merit of being the official prayer of the Church, which 
we offer as one body through Christ our Head. 

We are privileged in having from our Lord’s own lips the 

perfect example of what a prayer should be. 
“ Hus.” ‘¢ Thus shall you pray ” (Matt. 6:9). The first 
NATURAL word in our Lord’s prayer reminds us that we 

are all children of one Father. Then follows 
a summary of the chief things we should say to God. It will be 
noticed that we begin by praising God and expressing our wish 
that His will be known and obeyed by more and more people. 
Only then do we ask for ourselves. The Hail Mary has the same 
structure. 

The short simple phrases of the Our Father reminds us that 
our prayers should be “ thus,” natural. Prayer is talking to God 
as to a kind father. “‘ I just say what I want to say to God quite 
simply, and He never fails to understand ”’—St Teresa of 
Lisieux. If some of the prayers you find in a prayer-book do not 
make any special appeal to you, do not be put out by that. Try 
another; or say it your own way. People differ in how they 
express themselves. 

Intention, wanting to pray, is what matters. If we have that, 

distractions will not spoil our prayers. Dis- 
INTENTION AND tractions come to everyone, saints included; 
ATTENTION because we cannot at will shut out all pre- 
occupations from the mind. 

Liking prayer, and finding consolation in it, will of course make 
praying easier, but likes and moods are never of obligation. 
Indeed if one finds prayer difficult but nevertheless perseveres in 
the effort, such prayer is all the more excellent, because of the 
greater effort. 

Attention. But distractions would spoil our prayers if we 
encouraged them. If we say vocal prayers too fast it is very 
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difficult to think of the meaning of what we are saying. Just as 
a quick succession of movements or colours becomes a blur to 
the eyesight, so, the meaning of words rattled over, can be only 
a blur to the mind. “ A single Our Father said with feeling and 
affection is worth more than ever so many run over in haste ”»— 
St Francis de Sales. Our attention at prayer will be better if we 
first think for a second or two on what we are going to do. 

(1) To God, to whom we owe adoration, thanks, etc. In every 

religion, even pagan, there is prayer. 
PRAYER, (2) To ourselves. Because we cannot expect 
A Duty: the grace we need so much, unless we ask it. 
People who keep breaking good resolutions do 
so because they neglect prayer. St Alphonsus says that 
prayer is ‘‘ a necessary and certain means of obtaining salvation.” 

But prayer is more than a duty. 

(a) It is a marvellous power thus to be able to 
AND A communicate with God or the saints. Amongst 
PRIVILEGE ourselves communicating involves seeing (a 

person or words) or hearing (a voice). We are 
therefore inclined to regard intercourse in which the senses take 
no part as somehow less real. But communication between 
spirit and spirit is far more “ real,” because it is immediate and 
direct... And far more wonderful, therefore, than any apparatus 
of writing or radio or even speech. 

(b) It is a great favour for us that God allows us to talk to Him. 
Or rather wants us to; because it is never a question of forcing 
our attention on, or bothering with a request, someone who 
hardly cares to listen. [Quote Exod.33:11] God is always ready 
and glad to hear us speak to Him about our affairs, our needs, 
or whatsoever we wish to say to Him. And if we keep that in 
mind it will make our prayers better and easier. 


The McDevitt Institute, 


Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 
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DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

I have followed with much 
interest the correspondence evoked 
by your review (May issue) of The 
Irish Catholic Directory May I, at 
this late stage, offer some sugges- 
tions for improvement ? 

1. Paper. Print the important 
part of the Directory on art paper 
and devote the inferior paper (if it 
must be used) to the advertise- 
ments. The publishers say the 
paper is ‘‘ very suitable,”’ but I for 
one, beg to disagree. Compare the 
English Directory and Kenedy’s 
American Directory, which are a 
pleasure to handle. If the paper 
used at present is so suitable, 
why is art-paper used for many 
of the advertisements? Is _ it 
because both publishers and 
advertisers clearly realise that 
something printed on art-paper 
will be more readily perused by 
those who buy the volume ? Have 
they ever tried to note, on the 
margin of the Directory, clerical 
changes when they appear? Use 
a fountain pen for this purpose 
and the page will soon resemble an 
X-ray photograph of a diseased 
chest. 

2. Omit THE ORDO in English. 
We realise that the type is already 
set up and that the temptation to 
use it again must be very strong. 
By all means include a 12 page 
Ordo (one page per month) as the 
Dutch and English editions do. 
I very seriously doubt if anyone 
makes use of the Ordo in the 
Directory. Every priest and in- 
stitution that needs an Ordo buys 
it separately weeks before the 
Directory appears. If the pub- 
lishers feel its costly inclusion is 
justified, they should give some 
reason to}their customers. The 
omission of these 131 pages could 
effect a great saving in the cost of 


production. Omit it for a year and 
see the extent of the public outcry, 

3. Identify the clergy by putting 
the YEAR OF ORDINATION in 
brackets after the name. We liye 
in a country where surnames 
repeat themselves ad nauseam, 
The Dutch Directory. gives for 
each parish priest his date of birth, 
date of ordination and date of 
appointment. For every other 
priest it gives his date of appoint- 
ment. We do not ask so much, 
The year of ordination would 
satisfy us—and unlike the ladies 
we would not be humiliated by 
being dated. 

4. Give the TELEPHONE NUM- 
BERS of parochial houses and 
institutions. Ninety five per cent 
of these are permanent and do not 
change when individuals are 
changed. A telephone number is 
often much more important today 
than the correct postal address, 
Priests in the Six Counties do not 
possess copies of the Eire telephone 
directory nor vice-versa. Even 
with the two directories before one, 
the efforts of generations of priests 
and reverend mothers to have 
their numbers inserted in the 
telephone directory under the 
most unlikely headings is at once 
apparent. North and South there 
is the same lack of uniformity, and 
after looking up the titular of the 
Church, the civil address of the 
parish, presbyteries, parochial 
houses, personal names and the 
name of the third last predecessor, 
one usually sends a_ prepaid 
telegram. 

5. DIocESAN INFORMATION. Give 
more information on the diocese in 
general, e.g. coat of arms, patrons, 
even a small map. Give details of 
the various societies which have 
branches in the diocese, e.g. guild 
of Catholic nurses, doctors, phar 
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macists, Catholic Truth Society, 
Mission Societies, Workers’ Col- 
leges, Catechist Guilds, Legion of 
Mary, C.Y.M.S., St. Vincent de 
Paul, etc., etc. A few of these are 
noted in some dioceses, but the 
majority of dioceses possess none of 
them, if one is to judge by the 
present information supplied. The 
name and address of diocesan 
officials of these societies would be 
most useful. Especially useful 
would be the name and address of 
the diocesan chaplain of the var- 
ious organisations. In how many 
dioceses is it given ? 

6. ParisH INFORMATION. Tell 
something about the parishes. At 
the moment we are fobbed off 
with the name and post-town of 
the parish priest and curates. In 
at least half a dozen cases in my 
own diocese, a letter addressed 
according to the information given 
in the Directory would have to be 
re-addressed and forwarded. Where 
the type in the post-town column 
has fallen a line (two cases in my 
own diocese for a number of years), 
there can be chaos. 

Under each parish we could 
have the postal address and tele- 
phone number of the priests, the 
titular of the parish church and 
date of erection; the titular and 
date of outlying churches; times of 
Mass on Sundays and week-days; 
times of confession, lists of sodali- 
ties, etc; times of meeting and 
name of spiritual director; list of 
parochial societies with time of 
meetings; name of spiritual direc- 
tor and other officials; details of 
convents and monasteries in the 
parish (merely note of their 
existence with fuller details in the 
present diocesan section); details 
of hospitals, homes, prisons, etc. 
under the care of the parish; 
number of schools, teachers and 
pupils. 
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The Dutch Directory in addition 
to the information listed in the 
foregoing paragraph gives the 
Catholic population and the total 
population of each parish. Is this 
asking too much? Yet there are 
only half a million less Catholics 
in Holland than in Ireland. 

The American Directory gives 
the number of teachers in: the 
parochial schools and the number 
of pupils attending. 

The familiar English Directory 
gives most of the details listed 
above and some others (e.g. 
foreign languages for confession). 

The objection will be raised 
that this would involve a tremen- 
dous amount of work. That is 
possible, but that is what the 
public expect of the publishers of 
a Directory. Much of the infor- 
mation suggested once collected, 
would not change. The portion 
that would change annually could 
be looked after by the simple 
expedient of enclosing a tear-off 
leaf in the Directory (as the English 
do again) requesting information 
before a certain date. Alter- 
natively, it could be suggested 
that information be forwarded to 
a diocesan “ editor.”” This would 
necessitate devoting a whole page 
to the names and addresses of the 
28 correspondents who presum- 
ably supply information at the 
moment, or adding their names 
under their own diocese. 

7. GENERAL IRISH INFORMATION 
give a section which will contain 
(apart from those who advertise) 
convenient data on religious soc- 
ieties and groups at an Irish level, 
e.g. the address of the Irish head- 
quarters of each society; name of 
national president, secretary, spiri- 
tual director; names of publica- 
tions; number of dioceses in 
which established, etc. Unless one 
knows in advance the diocese in 
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which an organisation has its 
headquarters, one is lost. A 
stranger visiting our shores and 
wanting a general picture of Irish 
Catholic activity would certainly 
not be much helped by the present 
arrangement. 

8. RECORD OF IRISH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL EvENtTS. Make this what it 
purports to be. At the moment, 
if an event happens outside a 25 
miles radius of Nelson’s Pillar, it 
has to be a combination of earth- 
quake, sudden death and first 
class miracle to merit inclusion. 
I do not blame the individuals 
concerned in the compiling of 
this feature, for it is obvious 
that the mandate is confined to 
cutting snippets from the Dublin 
daily press, dating them and 
forwarding them to the printer. 
One suspects occasionally that 
the printer by accident has 
reproduced the wrong side of the 
cutting. 

Cut out the lengthy quotations 
from sermons; prune the attempts 
to describe ecclesiastical functions; 
omit the word for word reproduc- 
tion of letters and telegrams, and 
instead tell us and the world what 
has been happening in the Irish 
Church during the year. 

To get a proper “‘ Record ’’ may 
I suggest that a priest should be 
appointed or engaged in each 
diocese whose duty it would be to 
keep under their appropriate dates 
an account of all happenings in 
the diocese worth recording. At 
the end of the year a central editor 
could correlate these 28 accounts 
and give us something worthwhile. 
Much of the literary padding 
could be dispensed with, and in its 
place the opening of churches, 
schools, halls, convents, monas- 
teries and other buildings re- 
corded; the establishment of 
branches of societies and organisa- 
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tions could be noted; and space 
might even be found for the 
collection of notable events, dioce- 
san and national congresses, pil- 
grimages, ordinations and pro- 
fessions. The interested enquirer 
from abroad might be pardoned 
for wanting to know the number 
of priests ordained or nuns pro- 
fessed in a year. He might even, 
to take an example at random, be 
interested in the number who 
went on pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg during the season. The 
** Record’? does not bother to 
mention its existence. Though 
miles separate me from the diocese 
of X, I would much prefer to 
discover that ten new churches 
and five new schools were opened 
there, that half a dozen societies 
were progressing within its boun- 
daries and that a score of pil- 
grimages were organised for its 
people, than be forced to wade 
through a couple of pages of a 
sermon that was out of date a 
week after it was uttered. 
Finally, an occasional photo- 
graph of an outstanding building 
or personality would do much to 
break up and brighten the drab 
and gloomy appearance. This 
suggestion might even be passed 
on to a number of the advertisers. 
I make these suggestions in 
good faith and hope they will be 
accepted in the spirit in which 
they are offered. The Directory 
as it stands does not compare with 
directories in other countries, much 
less Catholic and much less active 
than Ireland. I appreciate that 
wages and cost of materials play 
an important part in deciding 
what can and cannot be attempted 
but I feel that with decent paper 
and a fuller and better arrange- 
ment of information, the Directory 
could be made into something 
which no priest or institution 
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could afford to be without. With 
a higher circulation more could be 
charged for the privilege of adver- 
tising and many more advertise- 
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ments could be attracted. 
MIcHAEL P. KELLY 

Catholic Chaplaincy, 

Queen’s University, 

Belfast. 


NEW BOOKS 


Light on a Dark Horse. 

An Autobiography (1901-1935). 

Roy Campbell. Pp. 347. London: 

Hollis and Carter. 18/-. 
READERS who have spent their 
youth trying to pass examinations 
and their later days in “storing 
yearly little dues of wheat and 
wine and oil” will find in this 
book God’s plenty of vicarious 
adventure. Let them not be 
surprised at its title: Mr. Camp- 
bell’s first distinct memory is of 
seeing the sea through the legs of 
a horse; and his adult life, spent 
largely in Spain, Portugal and 
France, was, as he puts it, ‘‘ mostly 
in the horse-line.”” In Broken 
Record (1934) he had already 
sketched a few episodes in his 
life, but the book ‘‘ wasn’t much 
good.” Disabled during training 
in the last war, he has now used 
his enforced leisure to tell his story 
more fully: from his Scottish 
ancestors’ connection with Carn- 
donagh and Africa to his child- 
hood in Durban and Rhodesia, 
where he learned to be an expert 
naturalist; from his youthful des- 
cent on Bloomsbury to a happy 
marriage; from a career of bull- 
fighting, steer-throwing, poetry- 
making and radio work to his 
conversion to the Church and his 
escape from Red Spain. 


Many a modern Odyssey could 
make do with less matter and 
more art. Poverty of expression 
is not a failing of Mr. Campbell’s 
poetry. Critics have, in fact, 
found it attractive and aggressive 
in its verbal extravagance, and 
have labelled it—as they have 
Pope’s—the poetry of statement. 
This lord of language is less 
tongue-tied than ever when freed 
from the restraint of metre. The 
genius for descriptive narrative 
that one finds in The Flying 
Terrapin, the salty satire of The 
Wayzgoose and The Georgiad, the 
piquant freshness of a miulti- 
lingual rough and tumble of words 
from pub, farm and arena—all 
combine to give his prose a 
buoyancy and energy that sweep 
the reader breathlessly along from 
first page to last. 

But matter and art need some- 
thing to inform them—the spirit 
that quickeneth. One does not 
expect any servile reverence to- 
wards the idola fori from the poet 
of these lines to Tristan da Cunha’s 
‘** nest of boulders ”’: 

We shall not meet again; 
over the wave 

Our ways divide, and yours is 
straight and endless, 

But mine is short and crooked 
to the grave: 
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Yet what of these dark crowds 
amid whose flow 


I battle like a rock, aloof and 
friendless. 


Nor do the meek and mild seek to 
do battle with octopuses, mam- 
bas, bulls and doctrinaire hum- 
bugs. Mr. Campbell’s integrity 
and independence are unyielding, 
even violent, emitting in their 
eruption intriguing showers of 
fiery eloquence and hard chunks of 
common sense. If there is en- 
thusiasm for a few friends like 
William Walton and Mistral, many 
a@ sacred cow is tossed about: 
Mauriac, Proust and Aldous Hux- 
ley; ‘‘the inexperienced book- 
worms, Marx and Nietzsche ’’; 
Shaw and his bait-swallowing 
followers; ‘“‘ the Cook’s tourist 


writers of English,’ D. H. Law- 


rence and Maugham; ‘‘ the homo- 
sexual and yiddish freemasonries ”’ 
of literary London. And so on, 
always in stimulating vein, and 
always on the side of sanity. It 
was a healthy aversion to the 
Freud-Marx Helicon of the years 
between the wars that brought 
him in on the nationalist side when 
the viva Lenin virus had attacked 
his beloved Spain. 


The book ends just as that 
struggle was developing. It ends 
with his secret reception of Con- 
firmation from Cardinal Goma. 
“On that day, before dawn, 
began an entirely new chapter in 
our lives, which had been hitherto 
somewhat drab and dull compared 
with the new splendours of exper- 
ience for which we were lucky to 
be preserved.”’ We look forward 
with heightened interest to read- 
ing this new chapter some day, we 
trust, not too far off. 


WALTER KANE 
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Essays in Philosophy and Other 

Pieces. A. D. Ritchie. London: 

Lo » Green & Co. Pp, 

208. Price 12/6. 

THIs enjoyable book contains a 
miscellany of essays written during 
the past twenty-five years on 
subjects ranging from Freedom 
and Pacifism to Atomic Theory 
and Logical Positivism, as well 
as two commemorative lectures, 
on Newton and Samuel Alexander 
respectively, and two light de- 
scriptive pieces on holidays off 
the coast of New Brunswick. 
Only one item was hitherto 
unpublished—a charming pseudo- 
Socratic dialogue in which the 
sophist, Antiphon (an _ evident 
prototype of A. J. Ayer) proposes 
to a quizzical Socrates that any 
proposition concerning God’s ex- 
istence is either meaningless or 
makes no difference.” 

All the essays are lucid and 
remarkably free from technical 
jargon. They manifest a vigorous 
common sense which respects both 
traditional metaphysics and pos- 
itive science, while remaining 
unimpressed by the smartness of 
merely linguistic analysis. In- 
dulging wit as much as wisdom, 
they carry all the attraction of 
commentary upon fashionable 
issues and the concomitant limit- 
ation that discussion always falls 
short of any decisive analysis. 

Professor Ritchie is at his best 
in detecting confused thinking, 
for instance in the Logical Posit- 
ivist assumption that mathe- 
matical language is typical (p. 72 

sq.) or in its reduction of scientific 
to passive sense-data 
(p. 77 sq.) or in its inconsistent 
founding of probability upon 4 
judgment of its pragmatic value 
(p. 79 sq.). Within this context 
of verification by observation, 
however, he surprisingly accepts 
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the Ayer thesis that ‘ absolute 
certainty is unattainable for any 
type of factual assertion and that 
probability is all that can be 
expected” (p. 79). The Socratic 
dialogue urbanely exploits the 
point that it is not easy to make 
a meaningless statement about 
God, while it is possible to make a 
false assertion and therefore a 
true statement in correction: “ it 
is much easier to say foolish things 
than wise ones, because as a rule 
men only invoke the gods where 
their knowledge fails them and 
they feel weak and helpless” 
(p. 154). He argues that the 
presuppositions of science are not 
themselves derived from sense 
experience and that the basic 
presupposition of system in reality 
involves that of an absolute 
principle. The discussion ends 


regretfully without dealing with 


either the qualified sceptic or 
agnostic. 

The danger of pressing false 
analogies is well underlined, for 
instance that between biological 
evolution and the political idea 
of progress: ‘‘As far as the 
biological evidence goes, it goes 
to show that the fate of the vast 
majority of animal species is to die 
out, and that of nearly all the 
survivors is to reach a certain 
stage and stick there... [If 
the human race is going to progress 
any further it will be in virtue 
of its unlikeness to other animal 
species, not its likeness”’ (p. 55). 
The following essay, The Biological 
Approach to Philosophy, construct- 
ively shows some fruitful aspects 
with which the mathematical 
framework of physics cannot deal 
and which philosophy must take 
into account. 

In a provocative essay on 
Miracles the Thomist appeal to the 
distinction of the natural and 
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supernatural is judged useless in 
view of the methodological diffi- 
culty that our knowledge of nature 
is ‘‘ partial and tentative” and 
thus ‘“‘ we can have no criterion 
of whether an event is beyond 
the order of nature”’ (p. 33) and 
therefore that the denial and 
assertion of a miracle are equally 
possible. To explain why reason- 
able men in the past have believed 
in miracles and their importance, 
Professor Ritchie relates their 
description as physical events 
to the observer and his special 
spiritual experience. This ends 
by explaining miracles away, 
because similar spiritual exper- 
ience need not be confined to 
special physical events; for the 
mystic ‘‘ everything is miraculous 
or nothing is” (p. 43). Literal 
description is dropped and a 
vague subjectivism takes its place. 
The author’s Preface very properly 
admits the need for restatement 
of this essay. 


J. D. BASTABLE 


Apologetics for the Pulpit. 
Aloysius Roche. London : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. 771. Price 18/-. 


FatHer RocuHe’s book, of which 
the present is a new, omnibus 
edition, first appeared in 1935 in 
three volume form. There are 
forty specimen lectures in each of 
the three sections, ‘““The Grounds 
of Belief,” ‘The Church,” “The 
Sacramental System.” The word 
‘apologetics’ in the title suggests 
the approach, which is to show 
how reasonable is our faith. In 
doing so Father Roche draws 
copiously on his wide reading. 
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The volume can be recom- 
mended to preachers, especially 
for such occasions as preparing 
the Confraternity sermon. 


J. G. McGarry 


Uplifted Hands. Patrick Myers, 
C.SS.R. Tralee: The Kerryman, 
Ltd. Pp. 114. Price 8/6. 
Uplifted Hands, as its subtitle 
indicates, is the story of leprosy 
from the beginning of history to 
the present time. In this book 
Father Myers shows how distorted 
is the traditional view of leprosy, 
and how unwarranted the popular 
fear of the ‘“‘ tragic 
The medical side of the question 
is presented in very simple lan- 
guage, and a detailed description 
is given of modern methods of 
treatmentfof the disease. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the wonderfully 
impressive results being obtained 
from a new treatment—the use of 
sulphone drugs, which were first 
used less than a decade ago. - 
While Father Myers succeeds 
admirably in giving a reasoned 
description of leprosy, his book 
in no way detracts from the 
nobility of the sacrifice of those 
who dedicate themselves to the 
work of caring for the lepers. 
Advances in medical science and 
the facilities of modern hospitals 
have made this work easier and 
much more successful than in 
former times, but all this not- 
withstanding, a life dedicated to 
the care of lepers is still a vocation 
that one must class as heroic. A 
story told by the author illustrates 
this. A visitor to a leprosarium in 
the Fiji Islands watched a Marist 
Sister dressing a leper’s wounds. 
After a while he remarked: ‘“‘ Gee, 
Sister, I wouldn’t do that for a 
million dollars.”” The Sister smiled 
and said, ‘‘ Neither would I.” 
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The book should do much good 
in interesting the public in a 
disease little understood. It should 
also serve as a silent appeal to 
people when dispensing their 
charity not to forget the lepers, 


MICHAEL WALSH 


The Seven Deadly Virtues and 
Other Stories. Bernard Basset, 
S.J. London: Sands & Co, 
7/6. 


Tuts is a delightful collection of 
seventeen short stories. Into them 
is woven the life of a Catholic 
parish as seen from the point of 
view of a man “‘ who sees sanctity 
in cheerfulness and a sense of 
humour, with plenty of spiritual 
fresh air and exercise. As you 
turn the pages you will meet the 
characters of the parish until you 
feel as though you were walking 
down the street with the author 
and being introduced to each one 
in turn—only to be told the real 
truth when you had got round the 
block.’”? The Canon is a familiar 
figure, a Daddy Dan redivivus, 
who knows all the answers and 
always delivers them at the right 
moment. You will meet the colonel 
with ‘‘the type of eye which 
undoes bootilaces, frays shirt cuffs, 
and makes stains on one’s coat 
look so much worse than they 
really are.’’ Mr. Bumbleby sells 
the Sunday papers on the pave- 
ment outside the church and could 
never make his thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion properly till he 
found the Canticle of the Three 
Boys and realized that their fiery 
furnace must have been a much 
worse distraction than the pave- 
ments of London. There are 
others too and each one gives us 
a new angle on the spiritual life, 
and all are full of downright good 
humour. 
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Like many a man the speaker 
sees all the foibles of the parish 
and all the ridiculous views on 
sanctity mirrored in his wife 
Marjorie. Still no reader will be 
surprised, I think, to find the 
titles of the last two stories are— 
“Marjorie’s Triumph” and 
“Marjorie wins on Points.” 

This is altogether a delightful 
little book and makes very pleasant 
reading. 

THomas F. BRopHy 


Publish or Perish. Fergus 

Murphy. Cork: Mercier Press. 

1951. Pp. 16. 
In this pamphlet Mr. Fergus 
Murphy, the Waterford County 
Librarian, draws attention to the 
backward state of Irish publishing 
and makes some suggestions as to 
the lines along which development 
is possible. He quotes book pro- 
duction figures for 1938 according 
to which Norway, with a popula- 
tion a little less than ours, has 
produced over two thousand books 
while we have produced thirty- 
three. Mr. Murphy finds that the 
key to progress is the exploitation 
of the export market and suggests 
the formation of an Irish Associa- 
tion of Publishers whose agencies 
would explore foreign markets in 
the interests of Irish publishers. 


DerRMoT O’ DONOGHUE 


Cuimhni Cinn. Liam O Briain. 

Baile Atha Cliath: Sairséal agus 

Dill. Luach 7/6. 
TuarRisc até sa leabhar seo ar an 
gceaoi a ndeacha an tudar ins na 


hOglaigh agus ar gach ar tharla 
dhé agus é i mBaile Atha Cliath i 


rith Seachtain na Cdsca 1916 go 
dti gur cuireadh ina phriosdinach 


é go Sasana in éineacht lena lan 
eile-de na fir a ghlac pdirt san 
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Eiri Amach. Is ioma cuntas até 
da scriobh faoi lathair ar eachtrai 
an ama sin, agus dé liacht iad 
sea is fearr. Beidh siad uilig an- 
tsdideach don staraf 14 eicint. 
Ni bhfuighe an starai méran den 
rud a dtugtar “stair” air sa 
leabhar seo nach bhfuil le fail 
cheana i leabhra eile, arae ni fhaca 
an tidar an chuid ba shujmitla 
den troid choi ar bith. Ach 
gheobha an léitheédir anois, agus 
an starai san am ataé le teacht, 
gheobha siad rud ann a bhéas nios 
suimitla ar a lain bealach: sé sin, 
na smaointe a bhuail isteach in 
aigne an Udair le linn na neachtrai 
sin—na briongléidi agus an duis- 
eacht, an chaoi a dtdéinig focla mar 
rebellion,’ ‘‘ surrender,” agus 
execution’’ anuas as an aer, 
mar adeir sé, gur thuig sé ina lan- 
bhri iad. Dar liom-sa gurab é seo 
an chuid is tabhachtai den leabhar 
seo. ‘‘ All changed, changed utter- 
ly,” addirt Yeats. Bhi an tathré 
ann, ceart go leor, agus ni cheil- 
eann Liam O Briain é, ach sflim 
gurab é priomh-bhuadh an leabh- 
air seo go léirionn sé gurbh iad na 
daoine céanna go direach na fir a 
thainig ‘‘ from counter or desk ”’ 
agus na laochra chuaigh amach le 
cumhacht Impireachta a bhriseadh 
Luan Casca. Sar scéalai iseadh an 
tadar, a bhfuil féith an ghrinn go 
ladidir ann, rud a chuireas barr 
feabhais ar an leabhar. 


O CuINNEAIN 


The Catholic Doctor. Father A. 
Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd. 1951. Price 12/6. : 
‘*“AN elementary exposition of 
medico-moral questions,” —Father 
Bonnar’s own description of The 
Catholic Doctor—which has be- 
come almost a standard work of 
ptactical reference in the last 
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commendation. All the reviewer 
can do is to bring the book to the 
notice of those who may have 
overlooked it, and to point out 
that the new (fifth) edition takes 
notice of new problems arising out 
of the progress of medical science 
and surgical technique. 

The exposition of general prin- 
ciples is admirably concise, and the 
principles are applied with a 
sureness that enables Fr. Bonnar 
to give a clear cut solution to most 
of the problems raised. It might 
be suggested, however, that the 
author should proceed step by 
step when he is applying the 
principles to the more complex 
cases. For example, with refer- 
ence to the removal of a diseased 
uterus containing a non-viable 
foetus he writes (p.95): ‘‘ This is 
not direct abortion and the opera- 
tion is justifiable by the principle 
of the double effect as explained in 
Chapter IV, pp. 50-51” (should be 
pp. 52-53). Principles can be 
unwieldy weapons in inexper- 
ienced hands, and the value of the 
author’s conclusion would be en- 
hanced if he"showed how the four 
conditions of p. 53 are fulfilled in 
the case under discussion. 

Another point. Is it always 
wrong to expel a foetus before the 
completion of the 28th week ? 
(p.81). 
Problems in Hospital Practice 
makes a distinction between de- 
livery under ordinary conditions 
and delivery in a properly equipped 
hospital, and he writes (p.26): ‘‘in 
hospitals propery equipped, that 
is, where artificial incubation and 
other special facilities are pro- 
vided to care for the life of the 
newly born, it is lawful to con- 
sider the foetus as viable at the end 
of the 26th week of gestation.” 

Fr. Bonnar’s attitude to pre- 
frontal leucotomy is cautious and 


Fr. Finney in Moral 
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hesitant and his practical conclus- 
ion is hedged round by many 
conditions. This caution is made 
necessary, not by any vagueness 
of principle, but by lack of 
reliable evidence as to the evil— 
its precise nature, its extent, its 
likelihood—which may result from 
that operation. 

The Catholic Doctor can be 
strongly recommended to priest, 
doctor and student. 


PATRICK LENNON 


For Men of Action. Yves de 

Montcheuil. Chicago: Fides 

Press. Price $2. 
THE call to action by the Catholic 
laity has produced some splendid 
results throughout the Catholic 
world during the last twenty years 
or so. On the other hand, it has 
created some problems within the 
Church itself. If the term ‘“ Lay 
Apostolate ’’ had been used in- 
stead of ‘‘ Catholic Action,” it 
might have been better. To some 
extent, the term ‘“‘Catholic Action” 
has become associated with a 
religious propaganda campaign, 
and the laity sometimes consider 
themselves called upon to become 
the agents of it, with a view to 
increasing the influence and mem- 
bership of the Catholic Church. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. If this mistaken view 
is taken by those outside the 
Church alone, it is not so bad. 
But “‘ once the error lodges itself 
in the minds of those to whom the 
call for Catholic Action is issued, 
and who, moved by the need for 
activity, answer the call, the 
matter is serious.” 

Father Montcheuil sets out to 
combat the ‘heresy of work 


without prayer,” and to interpret 
in the Catholic sense the Lay 
Apostolate. If-his book had been: 


AS: 
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entitled: To Men of Action, it 
would convey a clearer indication 
of his purpose. This is no hand- 
book for men of action, outlining 
plans and schemes of work. It is 
rather a call to the solitudes of 
thought, where in contemplation 
the man of action may lay the sure 
foundation of a spiritual approach 
to his endeavours, in the light of 
his vocation as a Christian and a 
Catholic amongst his fellowmen. 
The author, Father Yves de 
Montcheuil, S.J., who was killed 
by the Gestapo in 1943, brings to 
his thought-provoking study, the 
rich experience of his work as 
Spiritual Director of the students 
of the Sorbonne and many 
Catholic Action groups in France. 
A handy book of 162 pages, the 
translation from the French, even 
though it does not catch many of 
the nuances of the original—the 


fault of the language rather than 


the translator—is well done. It is 
a study of the Lay Apostolate that 
will prove of use to every active 
priest. 


WILLIAM J. GAUL 


Akkinai au pays de H 
histoires pittoresques, moeurs, 
faune et flore au temps du 
Christ. Nouvelle Edition. Par 
Aloys Miramar, lauréat de 
YAcaédmie Francaise, et Paul 
Tanchoux. Paris: P Lethielleux 


ENJOYABLE and instructive is the 
description given in his preface 
to the present work by Rev. 
Professor Tricot of the Institut 
Catholique. The principal author, 
M. Aloys Miramar, is a lover of 
children; he knows their minds, 
the language they speak, the 
stories that are good for them and 
the reading they can assimilate. 
He has already published several 
valuable books, Blory 
tian Family in 
Hebrews, a work that 


of be 
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by the French Academ Shon of of 
a Roman Family, a 
separate books, the Wonderfut 
Tnves of Moses, Tobias and Esther. 
In the delightful book before us, 
he reproduces the fauna and flora, 
as well as the manners, customs 
and occupations of the Jewish 
lettors of the Jewish convert, 

e letters of the Jewish convert, 

bi Akkinai to his wife and 
Oeldren are those of an intelligent 
traveller and observer. He con- 
ducts us to Nazareth where the 
market and school are visited, as 
well as a Jewish home. Thence to 
Jericho, and Jerusalem, where 
sacrifice is being offered. The 
Pasch is described, as well as 
harvest-time and the varied work 
of a Jewish family. The various 
motifs are worked out with ex- 
quisite skill; nothing is lost in the 
simple recital, which holds the 
reader under a continual spell. 
For no one can be a successful 
children’s story-teller without at- 
tracting mature minds also. The 
book in fact will delight and edify 
a large circle of ers of three 
kinds, the young, the middle- 
aged and the old, to all of whom 
each chapter ill preach its 
amiable sermon. The authors are 
fortunate in their artists: one 
hundred and thirty true-to-life 
illustrations drawn by Pierre 
Rousseau and b oy the two learned 
Dominicans, Fathers Lavergne and 
Roussel, enhance the value and 
Pag the charm of a fascinating 


PEADAR MAc SUIBHNE 


A Spoiled Priest and Other 
Stories. Edited by Sr. Miriam, 
R.S.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons. Pp. 284. $3.50. 


THIs unusual book is a generous 
anthology of short stories and 
sketches taken from The Thinker’s 
Digest over the past decade. Sr 
Miriam’s students at College Mise- 
ricordia were given the task o- 
condensing essays and short storief 
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_in order to learn the principles of 
good writing and these are their 
digested versions. The originals 
are by such recognised masters of 
the trade as Chekhov, (The Bet), 
de Maupassant (The Necklace), 
Sigrid Undset, Fulton Oursler, 
Enid Dinnis, Sinclair Lewis ... 
with here and there a name strange 
to this genre . . . Ronald Knox, 
Marie, Queen of Roumania... 
But this is to make a catalogue. 
The volume stands as a whole. 
The ingredients are good, well- 
mixed and intensely Catholic. It 
is only the “ digest’ idea that 
makes one pause. 


Allowing that this form of 
precis writing isa valuable aca- 
demic exercise one hesitates to 
admit that short stories are a fit 
subject for peptonizing. An art 
form so regular in movement and 
proportion, so organic, so fluid yet 
with a framework so strongly knit 
must suffer in this process. By 
definition there can be no sur- 
plusage to work on and something 
essential must inevitably be lost. 


On the other hand one cannot 
but agree with Elizabeth Monro, 
in her finely written preface to 
this book, that whatever in- 
equalities there may be “ there is 
no story here that fails to make its 
point or to achieve unity of 
impression.” There is good reading 
here. Irish readers will enjoy 
Bryan MacMahon’s Sing, Milo, 
Sing and Canon Sheehan’s A 
Spoiled Priest, which though much 
attenuated, has been delicately 
handled. 


The book is beautifully printed 
and produced. 


Ronan Drury 
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Thirty Three Fridays. The 
Priest with Christ Suffering, 
Short Meditations. Fati 

Aloysius, O.F.M. Cap. Dublin; 


Gill and Son. Price 7/6. 


THe Fridays of the Passover 
Feasts in Our Lord’s life are 
grou together to form the title 
which sums up the life of Christ 
Suffering. In an introductory 
chapter Christians are exhorted 
to meditate on the Passion and 
death of their Divine Master; 
the book then sets out to follow 
Christ during the hours of Holy 
Thursday night and Good Friday 
and its thirty-three chapters ar 
to be used for ‘‘ meditation on 
the Fridays throughout the year.” 
A more suitable title (and more 
attractive) could have been used, 
allowing the work to develop natu- 
rally, say, to fifty-two chapters, 
one for each Friday of the year. 
Thus we might have got more of 
Our Lord’s farewell discourse to 
His Apostles, which is disposed 
of in two meditations. Altho 
the sub-title allots the book to 
priest, much of the work is 
ad to layman and re. 
indiscriminately, leaving the latter 
dissatisfied at times. Rarely is 
meditation reduced to a concrete 
resolution which might stand a 
fair chance of surviving the 
man’s knock. 
Nevertheless, there is much 
excellent material (suitable for 
sermons) from which the priest 
may obtain a deeper understand- 
ing of his sublime vocation, and 
the layman can learn the real 
of the Christian voc 
jon. 


EvuGENE W. LOUGHLIN 


The Vatican Council. Fernand 
Hayward. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. Pp. 79. 4/6. — 
ABBOT BUTLER’s classical work # 
the only full account of the 
Vatican Council which has ap 
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in English so far. The 
Earl of Wicklow, however, has 
translated those chapters of M. 
Fernand Hayward’s Pie IX et 
son temps that deal with the 
Council and has added some 23 
pages by way of introduction. 
The result is a concise, and 
readable account—some eighty 
pages in all—of one of the most 
important events of the last 
century. Having read the shorter 
account, the reader will probably 
be tempted to turn his attention 
to the fuller work of Abbot Butler. 


MicHAEL I. MOONEY 


Le bienheureux Pie X. Pané- 
gyrique prononcé le 16 octobre, 
1951 a Notre Dame de Paris. 
Mgr. Grent, de l’Académie 
francaise. Paris: Bonne Presse. 
55 francs. 


goon 
and ministers of state, mar 
France’s tribute to the Blessed 
Pius on the occasion of his 
beatification. Monseigneur Grente, 
who is one of France’s dis- 
ge writers and orators, 

ay! and with great 
> a of this Pope of the 
twentieth century. Here is a 
worthy of translation 


nglish. 
KEviIn O’ DOHERTY 


The Platonic Heritage of 
Thomism. Arthur Little, S.J. 
Dublin: Golden Eagle Books 
Limited. Pp. XV, 290. 18/-. 
THE task which Fr. Little sets 
himself entails a close examination 
of the master-concepts and first 
principles of Aristotelean and 
Thomistic philosophy, and to some 
extent an interpretation of these 
concepts and principles other than 
that commonly accepted. It is 
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difficult to compress Thomism— 
or Aristoteleanism—within the 
limits of a single volume, even if 
one follows the beaten track; the 
task becomes almost impossible 
when one has to take up a personal 
and controverted position on every 
other page. Inevitably we feel 
that the author has not examined 
every side of the question, that he 
is drawing only on a fraction of 
the literature on each topic, that 
he is passing judgment without 
having heard all the evidence. 
Added to that, there is that 
isolation which has been the lot 
of Irish students of philosophy— 
the lack of a climate of discussion, 
in which alone the sturdy growth 
of ideas is possible. In spite of 
these reservations—but emphas- 
ising them nevertheless—it must 
be said that we have here a piece 
of sustained metaphysical think- 
ing, hard, honest, sometimes bril- 
liant, which merits the attention 
of every student of Thomism. 
This is not the place for a 
detailed analysis of a book ad- 
dressed primarily to philosophers. 
A brief reference to two of its main 
topics will give a general idea of 
the scope and interest of the study. 
There is, in the first place, the 
concept of participation, which is 
at the very centre of Thomistic 
philosophy. The concept is simple 
enough at first grasp: God possesses 
existence, all other beings share or 
participate in existence; this seems 
a rather obvious corollary of the 
doctrine of creation, but it is of 
vast consequence, and it provides 
the key to the Thomist approach 
to many problems. This concep- 
tion, which dominated Plato’s 
thought (where the inter-partici- 
pation of the Ideas solved almost 
all problems), was rejected by 
Aristotle, but was taken up again 
by St. Thomas, who used it in a 
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way of his own. It is strange that 
it was only very recently—within 
the last ten years—that modern 
scholastics have come to realise 
the use and importance of this 
concept in St. Thomas’s writings. 
In fact, an Italian, Fabro, and a 
Frenchman, Geiger, “‘ discove 7 
participation independently. Fr. 
Little’s book gives a fairly full 
account of this development, in 
the only account which has ap- 
peared in English as far as I know. 
The other topic which is of fairly 
general interest is the long dis- 
cussion on the Fourth Way and 
the author’s defence or rather 
restatement of the argument. If 
the author’s line of proof here can 
withstand criticism, he has made 
a solid contribution to Christian 
Theism. 

Dermot O’ DONOGHUE 


The Five Wounds of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Pierre Barbet. 
Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, 
Ltd. Price 3/-. 

His Passion Forever. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Ltd. Price 5/6. 


THESE two booklets give two 
complementary ways of consider- 
ing the Passion of Our Lord. 

The Five Wounds of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. by Dr. Pierre Barbet 
(translated from the French by 
M. Apraxine) is a scientific study 
of the Five Wounds, based on the 
evidence contained in the Holy 
Shroud of Turin. The author 
quotes what Pius XI said in 1936 
to pilgrimes: ‘‘ Assuredly one can 
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for the future say that it has bem 
proved authentic in the mom 
positive manner, independent of 
all idea of faith and Christian # 
piety. It is most certainly noe 
human work.” 

One conclusion reached is that 
the nails were driven through the 
wrists and not through the palma 
as usually shown in Christian am 
For any one but a doctor te 
frequent use of medical termim 
ology makes the book difficuif 
reading. 

In His Passion Forever %& 
Lord describes with characterist 
verve and imagination the event 
of the first Holy Week. He make 
out that the Passion was a drama 
in which the characters were fig 
to make themselves heroes @ 

This book should be very hee 
ful both for mental prayer andi 
sermon giving. Fr. Lord, i 
Jesuit, gives us the fruits of # 
Ignatian method of prayer, a 
Fr. Lord, the American, make 
the scene as alive as any Holg 
wood scriptwriter could make® 
Unfortunately the drama analogy 
is pushed too far at times, and @ 
author’s intensely homely a 
human style of writing is occasiam 
ally marred by too florid lena 
as when he describes the Jew 
mob as “‘ the distorted spirits ti 
had been bred in filth and a 
tured to immaturity by a sick 


stunting want.” On page @ 
teetered seems to be a 
for ‘‘ tottered.”’ 
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THE REVIVAL OF THOMISM 
by Aegidius Doolan, O.P. 2/6 
“These well-written essays are apt to interest those who have studied 
scholastic phitosophy and to inspire lay readers with the desire to know 
more.”—Clergy Monthly. 
ASCENDING BY STEPS 
by Wililam Stephenson, S.J. 6/- 
To all engaged in making a retreat or triduum in public or private, this 
book should prove a welcome and ever-ready companion. Though mainly 
intended for the use of vat an and those specially dedicated to the 
service of God, the laity will find within its pages much cemfort and 
enlightenment. 
_ MARRIAGE, MORALS AND MEDICAL ETHICS | 

Frederick L. Good, M.D., LL.D., and Otis F. Kelly, M.D. 12/6 

is work is a discussion of medico-moral problems in matrimony con- 
fronting priests, physicians, nurses, and all those who need responsible 
information. Though many controversial topics are dealt with, it is 
securely oriented throughout in a Christian concept of human nature 


and moral law. 
MASS AND THE INTERIOR LIFE 4 
by Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. a. 
Translated by Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. 
The author seeks to awaken a deeper understanding of the vital import- 
ance of the Mass and Holy Communion for the spiritual life. Written in 
simple language, it is*nevertheless a work based on a sound knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of Theology. , 
THE GLORY OF MARY 3/6 
A tribute to Our Blessed Lady from a variety of Catholic writers ranging 
ge pe Cyril of Alexandria in the fifth century to Graham Greene in 
wenti 
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Translation and 
Introduction 
by 
Rev. Gerard Montague 
Sole Agents: 
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DRINK & COMPULSION 


REV. SEAN O’RIORDAN, C.S8.R., D.D. 


Reprinted from the January issue of 
‘“ The Furrow,”’ by kind permission 
of the Editor. 
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OUR HOLY PLACES 


Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor 
from the October, 1951, issue of 
** The Furrow.”’ 


Articles by— 
Rev. Dotinchadh O Floinn Professor Thomas Bodkin 
Professor Michael J. O’Kelly Rev. Felim O Busia. O.F.M. @ 
Rey. Sean Corkery. 
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